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DFI BEAUTY, 


Auoxe the variety of. natural and artifi- 
cial appearances, which occaſionally attract our 
notice, it is not difficult to diſcover many claſ- 
ſes of objects, from the contemplation of which 
peculiar ſenſations of pleaſure are generally 
experienced: the emotions produced by a view 
of one of theſe claſſes, the beautiful, although | 
very impreſſive, have ſomething in them of a 
gentle and ſoothing kind; thoſe excited by 
another claſs are of a more elevating nature, at 
the ſame time that they delight they alſo ex- 


pand and exalt the mind, and have hence 
B „ 


Fi 


E 

been denominated fublime ; the agreeable feel- 
ings ariſing from a third claſs, the pathetic, 
are blended in ſome degree with emotions of 
pain, while the ſenſations which are derived 
from a fourth, the humourous or ridiculous, 


are connected with merriment or laughter. 


The following enquiry will be confined to 
inveſtigating the pleaſure produced from objects 
of the beautiful kind only: a ſimilar expla- 


SO might probably be extended to the reſt. 


Leſt ſuch an enquiry however ſhould ap- 
pear to ſome unneceſſary, it will not be im- 
proper previouſly to ſtate ſuch objections as 
ſeem of the greateſt force, againſt thoſe theo- 
ries of beauty which have moſt recently been 


offered to the public. 


An artiſt of great eminence has taught that 
the line of beauty is a curve of a peculiar ſhape, 
and 


4 

and chat objects deviate from beauty in pro- 
portion as they deviate from ſuch a curve. 
A flight conſideration will convince us that 
this ſtandard, however it may apply in ſome 
caſes, is far from being univerſal; many figures 
bounded by ſtrait lines, as a ſquare, an iſoſce- 
les triangle, a pyramid, a cube, are uſually 
eſteemed beautifal; in buildings alſo tharp 
angles muſt neceſſarily abound, and ſtrait pil- 
lars, far from making a building deformed, | 
produce more pleaſing effects than curved ones ; 
for if curved pillars appeared to ſupport any con- 
| ſiderable weight, they would inſtantly give us an 
idea of their bending under the weight, that is, 
of weakneſs, and ſuch an idea would infallibly 
diſguſt; this theory then cannot be inſiſted 


upon. 


Another author ſuppoſes beauty to confiſt 
in /ampliciiy; to this it may be objected that 
a man, a ſhip, a pillar of the Corinthian 
order, variegated flowers, and many other 

B'a  Ggures 


WE 


figures of a complex kind are notwithſtanding 


beautiful; this explanation of beauty is there- 


fore inſufficient. 


Tt has been aſſerted by a very celebrated 
writer that a union of ſeveral qualities in ob- 
jects produces beauty; let us examine ſome of 
thoſe which he ſuppoſes to be eſſential. 
Luttlenefs : to this it may be replied that we 


annex beauty to the form of an angel, yet 


— — 


„ee 


we conſider an angel as being ; of larger ſize 


— 1 


\ than the — ſpecies ; that the Laocoon A 


* Apollo of Belvidere, two of the moſt beau- 
tiful and perfect pieces of ſculpture which Eu- 
rope poſſeſſes, are both larger than life; this 
property of littleneſs therefore is not neceſ- 
ſary to beauty .—Smoothneſs : againſt this may 
be urged the beauty of many hirſute and 
prickly ſhrubs; in goats and ſheep alſo, ani- 


ͤ— ... rear: As AT ng, 


mals: Exceedingly beautiful and pictureſque, we 


m OTE LIRA, td 


meet with ſhaggy rough coats :—Gradual varia- 
tion of lines: to this it may be objected, that flat 
9 | ſurfaces 


4 


„ 

ſurfaces are decidedly beautiful in a variety of 
ſituations, and that a building or apartment in 
which we could diſcover only curved or varying 
lines would be quite ridiculous: Delicacy: 
neither can this be granted eſſential, as it would 
diſcard beauty from the ſtronger ſpecies of 
animals, from a nervous human figure, and 
from all buildings for defence. For the 
force of theſe objections, which appear ſuffi- ' 
cient to invalidate the theory of this author, 

an appeal may be hazarded fo common > 


| perience, 


Utility has been thought by ſome to be a 
quality which enters into every thing which is 
beautiful; but this alſo may be readily ſhewn 
to be fallacious. The appearance of manly N 
ſtrength in a female would not be conſidered as 
adding to her beauty, yet ſuch ſtrength might 
occaſionally be uſeful; all orders of architec- 
ture, if equally ſtrong and convenient, muſt, 
il this theory be true, be alſo equally beautiful; 
1 graceful 
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1 
a graceful dancer, who is exerciſing a ſaculty 
perfectly uſeleſs, is regarded as one of the moſt 
beautiful appearances we can meet with, a 


perſon feeding voraciouſſy, though employing 


7 powers abſolutely neceſſary to exiſtence, is an 


object rather diſguſting than beautiful. 


It was the opinion of Sir Joſhua Reynolds 
that a kind of central ſet of features, that is, a 
ſet of features compoſed of thoſe moſt com- 
monly to be met with, and a central form alſo, 
would conſtitute beauty in the human race: 
to this it may be objected, that the greater | 
number of countenances and forms which we 
meet with, are neither ſtrikingly beautiful nor 
ugly, how then ſhould features which are moſt 
on, and a form about the medium of 
thoſe we molt frequently meet, united in one 
perſon, be able to afſume the character of per- 
fect beauty? If this explanation he admitted, 
it would follow, that in any claſs of animals of 
which the individuals molt reſemble each other, 

1 there 


. 

there would beauty be moſt generally dif- 
fuſed, and moſt peculiarly ſtriking; this how- 
ever is cer tainly not the caſe: it may be added 
too, that at the firſt view of any race of men or 
animals, whoſe appearance is not grateful to us, 
when their general features, or forms are princi- 
pally noticed, at that very time we view them 
with the leaſt pleaſure; the firſt ſight of the 
blacks in the Weſt Indies is far from agreeable 
to Europeans, by dwelling among them foe: a 

time, many are at length diſcovered to be beau - 
| tiful; yet the common form ſtrikes firſt and 


the individual differences afterwards. 


Enough has probably been urged to ſhew 


that none of the abovementioned theories of 
beauty is univerſally applicable: I will now 
enter upon that which appears to me leſs liable 


to objection. 


It. will readily be granted that thoſe ob- 
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jects which we are accuſtomed to call beauti- 
ful, make a pleaſing impreſſion upon the mind, 
but the mere pleaſure of ſimple perception 


ſeems by no means to account for the great 


degree of enjoyment which the contemplation 


of certain objects produces; for however the 


palate may be gratified by particular diſhes, the 


eye by a peculiar tint, or the ſenſe of ſmelling 


by odoriferous ſubſtances, yet it is certain that 
the view of a beautiful object occaſions in us 
much more exquiſite feelings of pleaſure than | 
the moſt delicious food, the moſt brilliarit colour, 
or the moſt grateful perfume: we muſt there. . 


fore ſeek for ſome other cauſe of this peculiar | 


ſenſation of delight; this cauſe will be found 


to depend upon an affociation of ideas: with 


the forms which we eſteem beautiful, it will 
appear ' that certain pleaſing ideas or emotions 
are aſſociated in our mind, which, upon the 
preſentation of ſuch forms, regularly ariſe, 
and produce thoſe ſenſations which we attri- 

1 5 8 bute 


1 
bute to the beauty of the object. This power 
then, which an object poſſeſſes, of exciting 
pleaſing ideas or emotions aſſociated with it, 


is what determines us to aſcribe to it beauty“. 


Many proofs of this opinion may be ad- 
vanced; there 5 ſtronger perhaps than 
the effect of theſe aſſociated ideas in chan- 
ging an object which is at firſt horrible | 
or diſguſting to one of a contrary nature: Aa 
ſlight view of the bowels in the dead carcaſes | 
of men or other animals fills us with the ut- 
moſt diſguſt, yet in the mind of the anatomiſt, 
who has inveſtigated the provident arrangement 
and well- ordered machinery of theſe important 
parts, they are ſo ſtrongly aſſociated with the ideas 


of wiſdom and utility, that they are converted 


* The firſt hint of the theory which I have now ſtated 
is to be found in the admirable work of Dr. Hartley, 


8 | into 


C1 | 
into 4 beautiful and pleaſing object of contem- 


plation. 


The inconſtancy of our opinions with reſpect 
to the beauty or uglineſs of certain habits is an 
argument of a ſimilar kind: with faſhionable 
dreſſes are aſſociated the pleaſing ideas of rank, 
of wealth, of gentility, and ſuch dreſſes are 
therefore generally eſteemed beautiful while 
they continue to be worn by the higher orders 
of ſociety; but as ſoon as they have crept 
among the lower, the ideas aſſociated with them 
are changed for others of a diſpleaſing kind, 
vulgarity, poverty, and paltry imitation - of 
our ſuperiors are now connected with the once 
faſhionable habit, and the ſame form of dreſs 
wich a few months before was conſidered as 
beautiful and becoming, is now an object of 
ridicule or diſlike : ſcarcely 1 2 year or two 
clapſed before theſe odious faſhions are again | 


perhaps 


[ 10 J 
perhaps adopted by the higher orders of ſociety, 


and again received and admired “. 


The ideas aſſociated with faſhionable dreſs 
have ſo ſtrong an influence on the minds of 
many, and ſeem ſo cloſely connected with the 
perſons of them who wear it, that the feelings 
of inconvenience are not unfrequently found 
to bend before its charms: in a neighbouring 
nation the ſpring habit was regularly aſſumed 
at a certain ſeaſon of the year, and no incle- 
mency of weather was ſufficient to outweigh | 
in the minds of the faſhionable the captivating 


ideas of rank and of breeding. 


The opinion which parents ſo commonly 
entertain of the beauty of their own offspring, 
who appear to others perhaps objects of diſ- 
like, or at leaſt of indifference, is another argu- 


ment in favour of this theory; the parents hav- 


See Aliſon's Treatiſe on Taſte, 
C 2 ing 


1 2 } 
ing a variety of pleaſing ideas aſſociated with 
their own children which take place only i in 


their minds. 


The lover is much in the ſame ſituation with 
the parent : aſſociating with the perſon of his 
miſtreſs qualities which are peculiarly pleaſing 
to him, he laviſhes upon her form every 
attraction, and ſhe appears to him perfect: 
to another, who has never diſcovered in her 
theſe qualities ſo pleaſing to her admirer, her 
ſhape and countenance are perhaps totally un- 


intereſting. 


The effects of the unpleaſing hw of 
hatred, revenge, and envy, in changing our 
opinion of perſonal charms are too well. 
known to be dwelt upon: our great dra- 
| matic poet has addreſſed even the innocent 
meſſenger of misfortune with | 5 


c This news has made thee a moſt ugly man,” | 
| | Pain 


„ 
Pain and bodily infirmities alſo, if great, 
render us often incapable of reliſhing or even 


of perceiving beauty: a mind vacant from all 


ideas unfavourable to pleaſing impreſſions, is 


_ abſolutely neceſſary for our feeling them in 


their full force. 


It may further be obſerved, in confirmation 


of this theory of beauty, that the moſt con- 


ſummate form and features of the female of 


the human race, would be highly unpleaſing 
in the male; the ideas of tenderneſs, mildnels, 


and modeſty, aſſociated with the countenance 


of a beautiful female, and thoſe of ſoftneſs and 


delicacy connected with her frame, however 
delightful as the properties of a woman, by 


no means form the beauty of a man. 


The form and features of a very beautiful 


European woman are by no means peculiarly | 


pleaſing 
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[ #2 J 
pleaſing to an American ſavage: he has been 
accuſtomed to aſſociate with the ſhape and 
countenance of his ſwarthy females the qua- 
lities which are moſt agreeable to him ; and 
theſe qualities of courſe never arife in his mind 
fo readily as when he contemplates thoſe ſhapes 
and countenances and complexions to which he 


is accuſtomed. 


In ſhort, the frequent obſervation of the dif- 
ferent effects produced upon different people 
by the ſame object is only to be explained by 


conſidering the different ideas with which this 


object is aſſociated in their ſeveral minds, 


were there any thing ſpecific in the object it- 
ſelf all muſt and would be ſimilarly affected 


Theſe arguments ſeem ſufficient to prove 


that beauty is not inherent in forms, fea- 


% 


0 J 
tures or complexions, but depends entirely 


upon the ideas aſſociated with them. 


The theory which I have now been en- 
forcing, holds good with reſpect to the beau- 
ties of the vegetable world, and to the various 
ſcenes of inanimate nature; the primroſe 
and the ſnowdrop are indebted for their 
charms to the exhilarating ideas of the 
ſpring ſo ſtrongly connected with them: with 
the roſe is aſſociated the gayeſt efforts of the 
lyric muſe; with the myrtle the charms of 
Venus and the ſports of the Loves, and with 
the laurel the triumphs of arts and of arms: 
hence the beauty ſo generally n. in 
theſe claſſes of e 


Ihe beauty of landſcapes ariſes from the 
ideas of peace, of health, of rural happineſs, of 
pleaſing ſolitude, of ſimple manners, of claſ- 

| ſical 
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ſical imagery, &c. connected with the groupes 


of trees, with the lawns, and fields, and water 


which enter into their compoſition; of this I 


think every one will be convinced from obſerv- 


ing the various but equally pleaſant ideas aſ- 


ſociated with the ſcenes of nature in the mind 


of Milton, and which he has ſo admirably aſ- 


ſorted and connected with theſe ſcenes as viewed 


by the gay or melancholy man. 


When the Poet deſcribes the landſcape as 
beautiful to the cheerſul mind, he aſſociates 


with it the ſprightly notes of the lark, the 


hounds and horn, the riſing ſun, the ſong of the 
ſhepherd, the frolics of the ruſtic labourers and 


their ſimple but joyous repaſts, the ſound of 
the merry bells, and the dances of the youths 
and the maids on a ſunſhine holiday: When a 


ſimilar ſcene of nature is to be made beautiful 


to the penſive mind, he pitches upon another 
| claſs 


e 


claſs of aſſociations, the plaintive notes of the 


nightingale, the gloom of moon-light, the 


ſound of the diſtant curfew 


Over ſome wide-water'd ſhore 

Swinging ſlow with ſullen roar, 
the ruſhing blaſt and its hollow murmur, the 
ſhades of the grove, ſtrange myſterious muſic, 


and the unſeen genius of the wood. 


It is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerve that in both 
theſe caſes the beauty of this ſcenes of nature 
depends entirely upon the circumſtances aſſo- 
ciated with them, and that it was even neceſ- 
ſary for the poet to aſſociate different circum- 
ſtances with them as they were to be rendered 
pleaſing to the gay or to the penſive man, 
the ideas which made them beautiful to the 
former would have made them diſguſting to the 


— 


latter. 


LE 


E 

It is alſo ſufficiently evident, that we deter- 
mine concerning the productions of the imi- 
tative arts of painting and ſculpture by the 
| ſame principles which occaſion our deciſion 
with reſpect to the forms which they imitate, 
but to the uſual ſet of pleaſant ideas aſſociated 
with the imitated object, there is another of a 
moſt delightful kind added when the objects 
are well repreſented, that of the genius and 
; {kill of the artiſt: this idea is ſo exceedingly 
grateful that it not unfrequently induces us to 
conſider that as beautiful when imitated which 
is of itſelf diſguſting *. 


Our judgment too with reſpect to the beauty 
or uglineſs of the works of the architect is 
ſimilarly directed: the ideas of warmth, of con- 
venience, of ſtrength, of magnificence, of {kill, 


— 


* This is remarkabl y the caſe in our admiration of ſome 
Dutch pieces. | 


and 


1 
and others of a pleaſing kind, more or leſs aſ- 
ſociated with buildings, are what determine us 
to pronounce them beautiful in different de- 
grees: among the ſtructures which are more 
univerſally pleaſing to Europeans may be reck- 
oned the Grecian temple and the Gothic 
church, with the former we have aſſociated the 
long of the poet, the claſſical tales of Grecian 
mythology, and the finiſhed forms of Grecian 
| gods; with the latter are ſtrongly connected 
the impreſſive ſolemnities of devotion, and the 
wild but captivating ſtories of Gothic heroiſm 


and Gothic magnificence, 


Of turneys and of trophies hung, 

Of pomp and feaſt and revelry, 

With maſque and antique pageantry, 
Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 
With ſtore of ladies, whoſe bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 


Of wit or arms 


D 2 1 
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It may be obſerved too that in large or or- 


namental buildings, which are not Gothic, we 


are only pleaſed with the orders of Grecian 
architecture; with theſe orders the agrecable 
ideas abovementioned are aſſociated, and any 
other form of building, as ſome of the whim- 
ſical orders delineated by Hogarth, has either 
ſome ridiculous or unpleaſing aſſociation with 
it or 1s at leaſt unconneQed with any which is 


delightful ; hence then we may reaſonably con- 


clude that the ideas which induce us to call a 


building beautiful, are merely aſſociated, as in 
other inſtances, with peculiar forms and are not 


inherent in the forms themſelves “. 


* By critics in architecture indeed a certain fixed pro- 
portion of pillars, &c. is expected, as it is with theſe 
proportions exactly that their pleaſing ideas are moſt nu- 
merouſly and ſtrongly aſſociated: thoſe who have not 
been in the habit of attending ſo nicely to the parts of 
a building are ſatisfied with that general appearance in its 
architecture with which their pleaſing ideas are aſſociated, 
any little irregularity in proportion does not give to them | 
an idea of imperfection as it does to the critic, 


Nor 


E 
Nor do we decide on different principles 
with regard to the beauty of the various pro- 
ductions of the mechanic, with theſe the plea- 
ſing ideas of human ingenuity, of utility, of 
ſplendor, of elegance, of neatneſs, &c. are 
more or leſs aſſociated and determine our judg- 


ments concerning them. 


The ſame theory of beauty, in a more figu- 


rative ſenſe perhaps, is alſo applicable to poetry: 


no one I believe will deny that the beauty of a 
poem depends upon the pleaſing 1deas or emo- 
tions which are produced by the various ex- 
preſſions that are uſed in it, but the principle 
of aſſociation goes ſo far that it is by no means 
unfrequent to find paſſages in our beſt Engliſh 


poets by which no clear or connected ideas are 


raiſed, or in which ideas even repugnant to ſenſe 
or propriety, are to be detected, but which 
notwithſtanding, merely from agreeable allpcia- 
tions with the words, are generally received as 


beautiful, 


1 
1 
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beautiful, of this a variety of exampl esmight 


be adduced; I ſhall produce a few. 


And bid fair peace be to my ſable ſhroud. 


 Lrcipas, 


This line is uſually eſteemed beautiful: it is 
a bold figure to bid peace to a ſhroud, but to 

bid fair peace be to a black ſhroud (a thing 
which never yet exiſted perhaps) 1s perſectly 
abſurd: but fair gives a pleaſing idea, and 
ſable a melanchly one ſuited to the occaſion, 


and therefore the line has been approved. 


and treſſes like the morn. 


Comus, 


This paſſage 1s always read with pleaſure, but 


what clear idea of the colour or ſhape of theſe 


treſſes can be formed from our being told that 
they are like the morn? Yet the morn is a 
word with which a variety of pleaſant ideas are 


aſſociated and therefore it produces the emo- 


tion of beauty. ; | 1 


Now 


E 1 


Now gentle gales 


Fanning their odoriferous wings, diſpenſe 
Native perfumes and whiſper whence they ſtole 
Their balmy ſpoils 

This paſſage (probably taken from a more 


ſimple and beautiful one of Shakeſpeare's) con- 


tains a contradiction: the gales are repreſented 


as loaded with the native perfumes of the gar- 


den and whiſpering at the ſame time from 


whence they were ſtolen. 


Weave the warp and weave the woof, 
The winding ſheet of Edward's race, 

Give ample room and verge enough 
The characters of hell to trace. 


Grav's BarD. 


Theſe lines ſo generally eſteemed beautiful, or 
perhaps rather ſublime, are open to many ob- 


jections: they allude to a part of Gothic my- 


thology which a Wel/7 or Celtic bard could 


ſcarcely be acquainted with and certainly did not 
believe: they arbitrarily disfigure the part of 


mythology 


EK 
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mythology hinted at, they give to the ghoſts 


of the bards the employment of the fates, they 


direct theſe ghoſts to weave a winding ſheet, 


whereas the web of life was what the fates al- 


ways wove: they order the bards to leave room 
to trace the characters of hell: if the poet 
means by characters of hell © bitter runes”? 


as the Goths called them, ſetting out wrong 


indeed, he proceeds rightly ; if by the charac- 


ters are meant the diſpoſitions of hell how can 


guilt, horror, pain, &c. be wrought in a loom? 


It reminds us of Anacreon who ſportively di- 


rects the painter (if poſſible) to paint the hair 
of his miſtreſs breathing odours : but the words 
winding-ſheet and characters of hell are aſſo- 


ciated with ideas ſuitable to the ſubject, and 


we are ſatisfied without enquiring whether they 


are introduced with propriety. 


Another example of glaring breach of coſ- 


tume in this juſtly celebrated piece is 
Rob' d 


L 33 1 
Rob'd in the ſable garb of woe 
With haggard eyes the poet ſtood, 
To this the writer was tempted by our aſſocia- 
tions of grief with ſable; it is well known 
that the Welch bards always wore white gar- 


ments. 0 


Many other examples might be brought for- 
ward from different authors but theſe are ſuffi- 
cient to explain my meaning *. 


7 
#- 


So great indeed is the power of aſſociation 
in forming the beauty of poetry, that in two 
celebrated paſſages of the moſt poliſhed poets 
of Rome we find them truſting to it entirely 


to raiſe the proper ideas or emotions even from 


I am far from intending to defend this practice in poets 
becauſe it has in many caſes ſucceeded ; when the paſ- 
ſages are conſidered and their impropriety detected, the 
idea of imperfection or abſurdity is joined with them and 
they are no longer beautiful, | 
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an unfiniſhed ſentence ; it will be readily ſeen 
that I allude to the © quos ego” of Virgil and 
the Cm of Terence; theſe words have 
proved ſufficient to call up the ideas and mo- 
tions intended. 

. 

Poets have alſo frequently laboured in 
their penn to imitate in words cer- 
tain ſounds which were ſuitable to the ſub- 
ject they were treating of; this increaſe of aſſo- 
ciated ideas, (if 1 may call it ſo) adds r 


to the beauty of the paſſage, thus Taſſo de- 


ſcribing the ſound of the trumpet has 


Al rauco ſuon della tartarea tromba, 


Homer, "WE of the _ of the Rory 


7785 uſes the words 


 A'viano ur CooueTar ouazzyuds Ts TOTO. 


And . deſcribing the bat, has 


With ſhort ſhrill ſhriek fits by on leathern wing. 
Do Let 


c% } 


Let us now apply this theory to Muſick; 


it appears that thoſe who are unſkilled in the 
art, are chiefly pleaſed with ſimple expreſſive 
tunes, or with ſuch as have ideas either of 
gaiety or pleaſing melancholy aſſociated with 
them: thoſe on the other hand who are adepts 
in muſick, are allo delighted with more compli- 
cated pieces, with theſe they have aſſociated 
the ideas of difficulty overcome, of a kind of 
ſocial concord of parts, and of nicety of execu- 
tion: the effect of aſſociation in muſick is de- 
ciſively aſcertained by the wonderful pleaſure 
which individuals receive from particular tunes, 
(heard by others with indifference) which are 
aſſociated in their minds with ſcenes or with 
company which highly delighted them: the 
predilection which almoſt every nation has for 
its own muſic is another proof of the opinion 
I have been ſupporting; it is well known that 
a certain tune, by no means pleaſing in ge- 
neral, was forbidden to be play'd among the 


E 2 | Swiſs 


1 
Swiſs guards in the French King's ſervice, the 
tune was one which is exceedingly popular in 
the Swiſs cantons, and which was ſo ſtrongly 
connected in the minds of the Swiſs with the 
pleaſures of their early youth and early habi- 


tation, that it produced emotions almoſt in- 


'  ſupportable. 


The cooing of doves, the bleating of ſheep, 
and the lowing of kine, can only afford pleaſure 


from exciting the pleaſing ideas of rural ſce—- 


nery; what can render the ſameneſs of the 


cuckoo's note ſo grateful but its connection 


with the ſpring and the opening beauties of 


nature ? 


The emotions, again, produced by the beat- 
ing of a drum, a noiſe eaſily miſtaken for the 


rattling of a cart, or the rolling of an empty 


barrel, is a very ſtrong proof of the power of 


aſſociation in giving effect to ſounds. 
| After 


5 
After this general application of the theory, 


J may now venture upon offering a few re- 


marks on the ſtandard of beauty. 


From a conſideration of the ſoregoing rea- 
ſoning there is little room to expect that an 
univerſal ſtandard can be decidedly fixed upon, 
as an object of general reference; yet ſome- 
thing may be done in this way, and I think 
there 1s reaſon | to conclude that our opinons 
of beauty are not ſo incapable of a rational 
defence or attack as has been generally ſup- 


V. 


poſed. 


There appear to be certain excellencies which 


belong to each of the different claſſes of ob- 


jects preſented to us: theſe excellencies are 


more or leſs aſſociated with certain forms, &c. 


of theſe objects, and by comparing the indi- 


viduals of each claſs with one another we are 
able to diſcover with what forms theſe excel- 


lencies 
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the excellencies of its ſpecies are aſſociated. 


L #3 
lencies are more or leſs affociated, and alſo 
which of the individuals partakes the moſt of 


that form with which the greateſt number of 


Among other excellencies of the male part of 
the human race may be reckoned underſtanding, 


courage, good-temper, grace, activity and 


firength of body; now we find by a frequent 


compariſon of the faces and characters of men, 
that an open countenance and penetrating eye 
are moſt commonly united with talents and good- 
temper, and ſuch a countenance of courſe ex- 
cites from aſſociation ideas of theſe pleaſing 
endowments. A dull and heavy eye on the 


other hand and a contracted brow we find often 


ted with a ſlowneſs of intellect and a 


| harſhneſs of temper“: upon the lighteſt view 


* I do not mean that this is always the caſe: many ex- 
ceptions are to be met with: but it is ſufficiently general 
to form the aſſociation, | 


therefore 


[ 39 J 
therefore of ſuch countenances we ſhould in- 
ſtantly pronounce the former beautiful and the 
latter ugly: a variety of faces are indeed daily 


preſented to us in which our deciſion with re- 


gard to their beauty or uglineſs is not fo eaſy, 


all our judgments however are determined by 
the various degrees of mental excellencies or 
defects aſſociated with them; nor can we won- 
der that on this ſubje& a frequent difference of 
opinion ſhould ariſe when the expreſſion of the 
face 1s not decidedly marked; ſome muſt una- 
voidably aſſociate with it, from various circum- 


ſtances peculiar perhaps to themſelves, more or 


fewer excellencies or defects than others; but 


whenever the expreſſion is ſtrongly marked I 


have ſeldom been able to detect much differ- 


ence in opinions. With regard to the body, 
we obſerve that a great bulk of muſcles and 
fat is moved often with difficulty, and never 


with activity, on the other hand, that a ſpare 


and 
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and diminutive form, however active it may 
be, gives us no idea of ſtrength or of grace, but, 
on the contrary, that we connect with it weak- 
neſs and delicacy which are diſguſting in a 


man: as therefore with too great a bulk of 


body is connected clumſineſs and fluggiſh- 


neſs, and with too ſmall a bulk of body 


E want of ſtrength and of dignity, we pitch 
n certain mean between the two with 


which we aſſociate all the excellencies of the 


human form in man, and which we therefore 


denominate beautiful: 


The ſame mode of reaſoning may be ap- 
plied to other claſſes of animals, as to horſes for 
ce; with the form of a race-horſe we 
connect ſwiftneſs, with that of a cart-horſe 
ſtrength, theſe horſes have each one excellence 
of the ſpecies aſſociated with their form, but 
a fine Arabian courſer, with whoſe form is aſ- 
= ſociated 
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ſociated both ſwiftneſs and ſtrength, will uni- 
verſally be eſteemed more beautiful than either 
of the other two, in each of which there is a 


want of one great excellence of the ſpecies. 


In the ſame manner from the compariſon of 
landſcapes, pictures, ſtatues, buildings, &c. we 
ſhall be able to diſcover which has the more 
numerous ideas of the excellencies of their 


_ claſs aſſociated with them. 


In this way too we may arrive at ſome no- 
tion of the ideal beauty fo much talked of by 
artiſts: from the contemplation of different 
individuals of a claſs, certain forms, features, 
&c. may be detected with which the excellen- 
cies of the ſpecies are uſually aſſociated, and 


theſe being all blended together into one piece 


may reach the higheſt perfection in their kind 


of which we have any idea. Phidias, ſays 


Cicero, formed his Minerva from the idea of 


F beauty 
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beauty which he had in his own mind, and not 
from any particular object. The Farneſian 

Hercules, the Borgheſi Mercury, and the Anti- 

nous of the Vatican are each beautiful; with the 

form of the firſt is connected ſtrength, with that of 
the ſecond activity, with that of the third grace; 

which of the three is moſt beautiful it is diffi- 

cult to determine; they each want the excellen- 
cies in ſome degree of the other two; but do we 

heſitate to decide that the ſtatue of the Vati- 
can Apollo, with whoſe form ſtrength, and ac- 

tivity, and grace, are all aſſociated, is more beau- 
tiful than any of them? Surely not; this ſta- 
tue is, I believe, univerſally admitted by Eu- 


ropeans as their beſt ſtandard of male beauty. 


Hence then it follows, that that individual 
of a claſs of objects is juſtly to be eſteemed 
more beautiful than the reſt, with the whole 
of which, or with its component parts (when | 
properly underſtood) the greater number of the 


excellencies 


(e] 
excellencies of its claſs are univerſally aſſo- 
ciated; the ſame may be afſerted of any ſpecies 
of objects when compared with any other ſpe- 
cies of its kind, and that object may be juſtly 
eſteemed a ſtandard of beauty with the whole 
appearance, or with the component parts of 
which (when properly underſtood) all the ex- 


cellencies of its kind are univerſally aſſociated. 


But I am afraid that an inſurmountable ob- 
ſtacle exiſts to an agreement upon any uni- 
verſal ſtandard of beauty, though what that 
ſtandard would be were perfectly underſtood; 
1 mean, the variety of natural and artificial 
forms among different nations, each of which 
has aſſociated for the moſt part with the forms 
it is accuſtomed to ſee, the excellencies of its 
peculiar claſs. If with ſome. all female per- 
fections are aſſociated with dark complexions, 
thick lips, ſnub noſes and woolly hair, and 


with others they are connected with flowing 
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treſſes, vermeil-tinctured cheeks, and ſkin of 


ſnowy white, it is impoſſible to reconcile their 
differences, each nation muſt and will conſi- 
der that object as moſt beautiful, with which 
they have aſſociated from their infancy all or 
moſt of the excellencies which it is capable of 


poſſeſſing. 


OF 


1 1 


or THE DRAMATIC UNITIES. 


Ir is juſtly remarked by Dryden that the 
unities, though in general accurately obſerved 
by the antient dramatiſts, are no where regs 
larly enumerated and enforced by the antient 
critics: whether they conſidered them ip avis 
dently neceſſary to the perfection of theatrical 
compoſitions as to need no recommendation, 
or whether they thought that the genius of the 
poet was to be left unfettered by dogmatical 
regulations it is _— difficult to decide : it is 
certain that in the Agamemnon of Æſchylus 
there is a deviation from the unity of time, 
that in the Ajax of Sophocles there is a devia- 
tion. from the unity of place, and that in the 


Antigone 


L 46 ] 
Antigone of the ſame author the unity of 


action is violated: but whatever may have 


been the common opinion or practice of the 


ancients, the moderns have certainly produ- 
ced theatrical compoſitions highly intereſti ng 
and affecting, in which we find a total neglect 


of the unities; let us endeavour then to aſcer- 
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tzin how far theſe regulations may be adhered 
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to or violated with advantage. 
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As the grand rule by which every dramatic 
poet ſhould be guided in the compoſition of 
his work is that of preſerving the probable, and 

as nothing is to be admitted which oppoſes 
this rule, the beſt mode of determining upon 
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the propriety of adhering to the unities will 
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be to examine each of them with a reference 


to this ſtandard. 
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Firſt, as to the unity of Time., This unity 
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has been arbitrarily fixed to twenty-four hours ; 
+ had 


3 E 
had its bounds been rationally decided they 
would certainly have been limited to the time 
which the Piece takes up in performing; any 
thing beyond this muſt be ſupplied by the 
imagination of the audience; but this appeared 
too ſevere a rule, and ſomething is accordingly 

left for the imagination to ſupply: but if the 
common length of a dramatic piece when ex- 
hibited is three hours, who is able to decide 
that twenty-one hours beſides may be paſſed 
over in the imagination, and neither more nor 
leſs? How arbitrary and abſurd is ſuch a de- 
termination. But even the preſervation of this 
unity, as thus underſtood, not unfrequently 
forces the poet to a palpable violation of the 
probable: the crouding together of unmotived 
and unlikely events commonly occurs in 
thoſe modern pieces in which every thing is 
arranged to take place i in twenty-four hours; 


as in Cato, and Venice Preſerved ; in the molt 


perfect plays of antiquity alſo the preſervation 


ot 
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| of the unity of time bas not Halled in pro- 
ducing the ſame error; in the &dipus Ty- 
rannus of Sophocles the arrival of the meſſen- 
ger who brings an account of the death of 
Polybius, is made, with much improbability, 
exactly to ſuit the time in which the meſſage 
that he brings is peculiarly important; in the 
Medea of Euripides alſo ÆAgeus is introduced 
at the latter end of the play merely becauſe 
Medea, at that time, ſtands in need of a pro- 
tector, and in the Hippolytus of the ſame 
author, as well as in the Agamemnon of Æſ- 
chylus, we find a variety of important inci- 
dents improbably compreſſed into the ſpace 


of twenty-four hours. 


The period of one day is ſeldom long enough 
to produce thoſe great reſolves or evolutions 
of character which are abſolutely required in 
dramatic compoſitions: is it probable that the 


mind can be ſo affe&ed by the occurrences of 


a few 
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2 few hours that it ſhould immediately deter- 
mine on many or even one important action? 
before deciſive ſteps are reſolved upon, much 
time is ſpent in ſelf-contemplation, or in con- 
ſulting others; then to effect theſe reſolves op- 
portunity muſt be awaited; but if this unity is 
to be preſerved, how often will it happen that 
the progreſs of 'various feelings, the flow re- 
ſolves of a mind heſitating on a moſt important 
concern, and a forced concurrence of circum- - 
ſtances, muſt all be haſtened into the compaſs 
of twenty-four hours? the gradual change of 
Macbeth's character could never have taken 
place in ſuch a time; nor could ſcarcely the 
violent temper of Othello have been worked 
upon, in ſo ſhort a ſpace, to deſtroy a wite whom 


he doated on, and who was before unſuſpected. 


Another obſervation may be made on this 
ſubject; few of the hearers of a piece accurately 
compute the time which is ſuppoſed to elapſe in 

| 37 3 | its 
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its progreſs, and the beauty of this unity 
therefore is entirely unknown to the audience; 
they gem merely to meaſure the time which 
paſſes while action is abſolutely carrying on be- 
fore them, and leave that between the acts to 
be lengthened or ſhortened at the pleaſure 
of the poet; thus if a meſſenger be diſpatched 
only two miles at the beginning of an act and 
returns before it is over, the audience are truck 
with the improbability of it; but if he ſets out 
upon a journey of twenty miles and returns at 
the beginning of the next act, they feel no diſſi- 
culty in imagining a time ſufficient for the 
Journey to have elapſed. 


But it may be aſked has the poet then an 
unbounded privilege in reſpect to the violation 
of the unity of time? Certainly not; he muſt 
keep within the limits of probability ; and I 
| think on this account the ing rules ſhould 


be attended to: | 
Firſt 


1 
Firſt, the appearance of the characters ſhould 
never be ſo altered by time ſuppoſed to be elapſed 
that the audience ſhould not immediately re- 
cogniſe them for the ſame: thus Macbeth fight- 
ing in the fifth act with Macduff, is well known 
from his appearance to be the ſame who killed 
Duncan in the firſt act: ſome time muſt 
have elapſed between theſe events; we may 
reaſonably conclude more than tene 
but his perſon is ſtill unaltered; if on the 
other hand thirty years had been ſuppoſed 
to have paſſed, and Macbeth came decrepid 
and hoary upon the ſtage, we ſhould. feel 
great difficulty in imagining him to be a 
character whom we had ſeen before, The 
length of time ſuppoſed to elapſe in the 
Winter's Tale is attended with the diſagreeable 
effect which I am mentioning, in the begin- 
ning of the piece Perdita is ſhewn to the au- 
dience as an infant, and at the end of it ſhe is 
Was e e co: <a 
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five years and then be brought back, is it pro- 
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The next rule is, that ſo much time ſhould 


never be ſuppoſed to elapſe as would alter the 
diſpoſition of the perſons of the play in ſuch 
a manner as to prevent the probable continu- 
ance of the piece; all violent paſſions, and 
thoſe are chiefly the paſſions of tragedy, by 
their very nature tend to grow weaker, at leaſt 


this is uſually the caſe: if a perſon, for in- 


ſtance, ho had juſt reſolved to ſtab his enemy, 


ſhould be tranſported to a diſtant country for 


bable that his reſentment would not be abated, 


or that his reſolution would not be changed? 


And laſtly, the poet ſhould never force his 
audience to conceive. any character ſo long 
abſent, that more muſt have been tranſatted 
during his abſence than really takes place in 


the piece: in this caſe the audience have to 


imagine two different periods of time to elapſe 


at once: I will give an inſtance of what J 


mean: 
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mean: the ſon of Dialoininie, in Hamlet, ſets 
out upon his travels/at the beginning of the 
play, and, after making a tour of conſide- 
rable length, returns a finiſhed gentleman 
at the end of it; this is dilguſting to us; 
a few weeks is the utmost time which we 
ſuppoſe to paſs in this piece, and is it probable | 
that a perſon ſhould travel through Europe 


1n that period ? 


With ſome limitations, we- may therefore 
conclude that this unity may be violated with 


advantage. 


Secondly, as to the Unity of Place, A 
ſtrict preſervance of this unity is often attended, 
like that of the other, with a breach of proba- 
bility; poets are tempted by it to force their 
characters into a ſpot in which there is no 
other reaſon for their aſſembling but the rule 
laid down ; Dennis has very juſtly ridiculed 

the 


| 
| 


EI 
the adherence to this unity in the tragedy of 


Cato; but even in the play which 1s eſteemed 


a perfect model the ſame improbability occurs; 
in the Edipus Tyrannus the ſcene is laid in 


the market-place before a temple ; to this place 


then all the characters are forced, and publicly 
debate about their moſt important concerns, 


either in the preſence of the prieſts or of the 


chorus of citizens: but is it probable that 


this ſpot ſhould be fixed upon by CEdipus as 
the proper place for an enquiry lo intereſting 
to him? When the buſineſs is entirely of a 
public nature, as at the opening of the piece, 
there is ſome excuſe for it, but after he begins 
to ſulpect that a terrible evil is threatening 
him, is it likely that he would receive the 
proofs which condemn him expoſed to the 


inſults or revenge of a ſuffering people ? In 


the CEdipus Coloneus alſo a ſtriking breach 


of probability ariſes from a preſervation of 
this unity ; the ſcene of the play is part of the 
| _ © grove 


. 

grove of the furies and the ground adjoining 
to it; in this ſpot all the characters of the piece 
allemble and all the converſations paſs, yet 
the chorus declare at the opening of the play, 
that they fear to diſcourſe when near the ſacred 
wood, and ſcarcely dare even to caſt their eyes 


upon it. 


Indeed it is at firſt ſight exceedingly impro- 


bable that many actions, and particularly im- 
portant ones, ſhould be all tranſacted in one 


place. 


Dr. Johnſon, in his preface to Shakſpeare, 


has obſerved that it is as eaſy to fancy ourſelves 
in any given place at the beginning of an act 
as at the beginning of a play: this obſerva» 
tion appears to me not ſtrictly true: we have 


the remembrance in our minds of being in a 


certain place before the ſecond act, and we 


have affociated the place we were in before 


- with 
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with the characters which were repreſented to 


wn; ſo that it is not equally eaſy to fancy our- 


ſelves in a new place, particularly at a great 


diſtance from the former one. There ſeems 


to be more difficulty in acquieſcing in a change 


of place than in the paſſing of time; but then 


the diſſiculty only ariſes in changes to places 


very diſtant from each other, while the mind 


feels no repugnance to paſſing from one place 


to another which is near ; thus the tranſition of 


the ſcene, in Macbeth, from Scotland to Eng- 
land is very offenſive, but the change from the 
outfide to the inſide of the caſtle is followed with 
the greateſt eaſe, particularly when aſſiſted with 


a change of paintings on the ſtage; when 


Iachimo paſſes from Italy to England we have 
ſome difficulty in thinking it the ſame perſon 


that we lately ſaw ſo many miles diſtant, but 


when we ſee him paſs from the drawing-room. 
to a chamber in the ſame palace, we feel. no 
impediment to ſuch a change of place: it 


ſeems _ 


OG 
ſeems therefore that this unity, though it may 
he-violaed with the greateſt probability in a 
{mall degree, cannot be ſo ſafely broken 


in upon with boldneſs as that of time. 


It is alvays preferable in caſes of change of 
place to a great diſtance, that they ſnould happen 


between the acts; the reaſon for this is evident 


from what I ſaid on the preceding unity ; a 


conſiderable time muſt be imagined to have 


Paſt before ſuch a change could be effected. 


Thirdly, as to unity of Action, it may be 
obſerved, that provided the underplots have 


an evident connection with the grand cataſ- 


trophe of the play, they may be introduced 
with the greateſt probability, and are ſo far 


proper; but when this is not the caſe the mix- 


ture is certainly injudicious: in the Midſummer 
Night's Dream, the remarkable abſurdity and 
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want of connection in the underplot, or rather 
underplots, is very ſtriking; but in the Tem- 
peſt where they are evidently promoting the 
great buſineſs of the piece, or are at leaſt pro- 
bably connected with it, they are ſeen with 
pleaſure : upon this ground, it may be laid, 
that ſcenes of gaiety may be introduced into 
a tragic piece; they may ſo; the gay and the 
ſorrowful often appear together in nature, and 
therefore they may upon the ſtage; but it is 
not by every dramatiſt that this mixture ſhould 


be attempted; the effects produced by gay 


{cenes certainly indiſpoſe the, mind for again 
alluming the tone of grief, and none but the 
hand of a conſummate maſter can lead us at 


pleaſure through the moſt contrary paſſions. 


Another reaſon for the violation of this unity, 
in the degree I have mentioned, is, that we find 
in nature that many agents are uſually em- 


Pg 


ployed 


[ 59 J 


ployed to produce great events, and that ſome 


of theſe agents are forwarding it without de- 
ſign, and while purſuing a plan entirely with 
a different view ; thus ambition may be made 
the tool of revenge, and love the tool of am- 


bition. 


A ftri& preſervation of this unity would en- 
tirely exclude a ſet of plays which are highly 
pleaſing both in the cloſet and on the ſtage, 
IJ mean hiſtorical plays, and ſuch as are di- 
rected to the evolution of ſome character: in 
moſt of theſe plays I think the unity of ac- 
tion may be conſidered as ſufficiently preſerved, 
provided all the events have ſome probable 
influence on the character brought forward, 
and are made to center in it as to their ul- 
timate ellects: this is the caſe in King John 
and King Richard the Third, where moſt, if 


not all of the occurences are connected with 
Hs | ſome 


6 6 ] 
ſome material changes in the fortunes of theſe 


kings. 


It may be here urged that I have hitherto taken 
probability as my guide, and that it is certainly 
probable that two or more plots may be carry- 
ing on at the ſame time and place, which 
have no connection with each other: this is 
undoubtedly true ; but though a preſervation of 
the probable is abſolutely neceſſary to drama- 
: tic perfection, it does not follow that all which 
is probable is therefore prudently to be intro- 
duced; the poet muſt always keep in mind 
the intereſting of his audience ; if the atten- 
tion be divided by many unconneRed parts no 
one will deeply engroſs it, no one will make 
a due impreſſion upon it, and the effect of the 


whole piece will be weakened. 


It appears then from the foregoing obſerva- 


tions 


[ @ Þ 

tiogs that the unities can moſt uſually be vio- 
lated to a certain degree with more probability 
than they can be preſerved ; had a ſtrict adhe- 
rence to them been univerſally deemed eſſen- 
tial to dramatic excellence, they would have 
forced great improbability into the fables of 
the poet, or they would have totally deprived 
us of many performances which are at once 


probable, intereſting and inſtructive. 


* 


OF. 


11 


OF PERCEPTION. 


I: is an opinion very generally admitted that 
the mind is capable of perceiving more than 
one idea at the ſame inſtant of time; many, 
I believe, conſider this opinion as proveable 
by actual experiment; and metaphyſicians, 
in treating of complex ideas, have uſually taken 

it for granted: it does not appear indeed 
to be of much importance to us whether 
ideas are preſented to the mind ſynchronouſly, 
or whether the one ſucceeds to the other with- 
out any perceptible interval of time; but as 
a matter of curioſity a few obſervations on 


this ſubject may not be thought unintereſting | 


by ſome. 


If 


Fw ” 
4 ede 
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„ 

If we reflect upon the ſurpriſing velocity 
with which ideas paſs through the mind, and 
the remarkable rapidity with which the mind 
turns itſelf, or is directed, from one object of 
contemplation to another, this might alone 
give us ſome ſuſpicion that we may probably 
be miſtaken in ſuppoſing ideas to be ſynchro- 
nouſly perceived. | 


Other arguments may be adduced to fireng- 
then this ſuſpicion: it will be granted, I be- 
lieve, that the mind, whether immaterial, or 
the reſult of organization, has certainly a 
wholeneſs or unity belonging to it, and that it 
is either not compoſed of parts, or that no 
one of the parts from which it originates is, by 
itſelf, mind; in this caſe it is difficult to con- 


ceive how two ideas ſhould be impreſt upon 


| the mind at the ſame inſtant, for this would 


be ſuppoling that part of the mind could re- 
ceive one idea, and part another at the ſame 


time 3 


Los Þ 


time; but if the parts do not perceive ſingly 


this is evidently impoſſible: if on the other 


hand this ſelf-diviſion of the mind does not 


take place, then, if two ideas are nevertheleſs 
to be perceived at the ſame inſtant, it would 
ſeem that theſe ideas muſt be ſo blended with 


each other that neither of them could appear 
diſtinct. 


If we examine the manner in which a com- 
plex idea is perceived, I think we ſhall find 
very clearly that the whole of ſuch an idea is 
never preſent to the mind at once: in thinking 
of a centaur, for inſtance, can we 2 the ſame 
moment be thinking of the parts of a man and 
the parts of a horſe? Can we not almoſt detect 
the gliding of the mind from the one to the 
other? In contemplating the complex idea, 
gold, are the Fo of its colour, ductility, 
| hardneſs, and weight, all preſent to the mind 
at the ſame inſtant? I think if we accurately 

I attend 
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attend to it, we“ ſhall find a perceptible time 


has elapſed before this complex idea has been 
perfectly formed in our mind: but if all the 


parts of a complex idea cannot be recalled at 


the ſame inſtant, is it not reaſonable to infer 


that theſe parts were alſo {ingly impreſſed and 
not all originally perceived at the ſame inſtant? 
Nay, we know from actual experience that this 


is uſually the caſe. 


Whether theſe conſiderations alone ſhould 
induce us to miſtruſt the opinion of our per- 
ceiving many ideas ſynchronouſly may be ſtill 


a matter of doubt: it is not difficult to prove, 


what tends to corroborate them ſtrongly, that 


a certain degree of attention of the mind ap- 
pears abſolutely neceſſary for the perception of 
any ideas at all. 

If any one will make the experiment of 


talking 


19 3 
talking on one ſubject while he is thinking on 


another, he will find it impoſſible, without 


evidently perceiving himſelf to falter with re- 


ſpect to one of the ſubjects, or to forget it alto- 
gether for a moment; and his converſation, 
while he is ſpeaking on a ſubject different from 
that on which he 1s thinking, will certainly be 
broken and confuſed : ablence of mind, as it 
is called, is another proof that a perſon can- 


not attend to two trains of thoaght at the 


fame time; the perſon whole thoughts are en- 


gaged with ſomething different from the con- 
verſation before him, will be often found to be 
ignorant of all that has paſt; and the time at 
which his abſence forſakes him, and at which 
he turns his attention to the converſation which 
the company are carrying on, may not unfre- 


quently be detected. 


It is a well-known fact that people deeply 
engaged on any particular ſubject, either in 
I 2 | reading 
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reading or in converſation, hear not the noiſes 


which would at another time affect them, 


Thoſe who have long dwelt in a ſituation ex- 


poſed to the noiſe of bells, or to that occaſioned 


by workmen at their buſineſs, at length are 


unconſcious of the noiſe of the bells or of the 
workmen; this muſt be entirely owing to a 
want of attention, for when they are told of 


the noiſe they liſten and hear it immediately. 


When the mind is deeply engaged in thought, 


a degree of cold, which would have been elſe 


ſufficiently felt, has ſcarcely been at all perceived; 


for no attention of the mind was directed to 


it; as ſoon as the inveſtigation is finiſhed, or 
interrupted, the cold is again felt, for the mind 


is again at leiſure. to attend. to it, 


It is an aphoriſm of Hippocrates, and 1 


believe a very juſt one, that of two concomi- 


tant 


L 
tant pains the greater obſcures or relieves the 
Tels: this ſeems to depend upon a ſimilar 
cauſe to that of the facts juſt mentioned: the 
mind is ſo occupied with the greater pain as 
not to attend to and feel the leſs: but when 


the greater is removed the leſs is then perceived. 


But not only will one pain by this means 


prevent the attention to, and conſequent per- 


ception of another, but pleaſure alſo will for 


a while prevent the feeling of pain: it is a 


common practice to attempt to divert the at- 
tention of thoſe in pain from the pain to 
ſomething agreeable; this is frequently done 
with ſucceſs: and in proportion as the mind 


of ſuch people is occupied by ſomething inter- 


eſting and pleaſant in the ſame proportion are 


they leſs conſcious, of pain, 


At the performance of a ſurgical operation 


a ſpectator, who is unuſed to ſuch fights, feels 
55 ; 
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a conſiderable degree of pain and of diſguſt, 


whereas the attention of him who is operating 


is ſo totally engaged with the buſineſs he is 
performing, and with the manner in which he 
1s to execute it, that every feeling of pain or 
diſguſt is by him unattended 70 and conſe- 
quently felt very ſlightly or rather not at all. 


In curſorily examining any object whatſo- 
ever many parts are not perceived by the mind, 
though actually preſented to the fight; but 
if theſe parts which have eſcaped notice are 
pointed out as worthy of examination, or if 
the attention of the mind be in any way called 
to them, they are immediately perceived : this 
frequently happens to us in viewing buildings: 


and, for the ſame reaſon, the idea of the ex- 


ternal ſhape of the human body is much 


more complete in the mind of the painter, 
or anatomiſt, than of thoſe who have leſs ſtu- 


died its conformation. 
It 


Wane 


lt is a fact well aſcertained that thoſe who 


walk in their ſleep uſually do it with their 


eyes open and fixt, but, if a candle or light 
be preſented to them they ſhew no appearance 
of perceiving it; this is probably cauſed by 
the attention of the mind being otherwiſe 


taken up. 


Theſe arguments, 484 others of a ſimilar 
kind might be adduced, ſeem to prove that a 
certain attention, or direction of the mind 
to the object before it, is abſolutely neceſſary 
to the perceiving of chat object; and if even 
the ſimple ideas of pain, ſound, and light, can- 
not be perceived without this attention, it 
ſurely follows that it is equally requiſite for 
the perception of other ſimple ideas; this at- 


tention of courſe then muſt be transferred, 


however rapidly, at each perception; and 


ſuch a transfer of attention muſt occupy ſome 


time, though it may be generally impercept- 


ible: 
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ible: hence then the opinion is much ſtreng- 
thened that more than one idea cannot be per- 


ceived by the mind at the ſame inſtant of time *. 


| * Leſt it ſhould appear that the opinion maintained 
F above is unfavourable to the the theory of Aſſociation, 
N ' which J have adopted in a former Eſſay, and ſhall have 
recourſe to in a ſubſequent one, I would obferve that 
Dr. Hartley (vol. I. C. i. Prop. 10) admits of both ſyn- 
chronous and ſucceſſive aſſociation; the opinion I have 
defended is certainly incompatible with the former of 
theſe; but without affecting the conſequences of Aſſocia- 
tion, it only ſimplifies the mode in which it is produced, 
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I: will be readily allowed by every one, that, 
among the various paſſions which are to be found 


in the human mind, we meet with a certain 


_ claſs which prompt us to promote the happi- 


neſs of others, and which are completely gratified 


by the production of ſuch happineſs, whether 
ariſing from exertions which they themſelves 
occaſion, or from any other cauſes whatſoever. 
Inſtances of the violence of theſe affections 
are not unfrequently to be met with; the | 
parent may be ſeen to ſacrifice his comfort, or 
even his life, for a darling child; the wife for 


her huſband; the lover for his miſtreſs; and 
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the patriot for Eis country: hiſtory affords in- 
dubitable teſtimony in favour of ſuch exer- 
tions, and we cannot ourſelves be utter ſtrangers 


to them in ſome degree or other. 


Theſe paſſions, having apparently for their 
ſole aim the happineſs of others, are named 
diſintereſted, let us endeavour to inveſtigate 


their origin. 


11 will not be i improper previouſſy to point 
out the formation of thoſe other paſſions which 


are evidently ſelfiſh. 


When an infant is firſt born, there is every 


reaſon to ſuppoſe that he is born without ideas: 


they are rapidly communicated, through the 


medium of the ſenſes, by various appearances 


around him, and by various occurrences which 
bappen to him: the ſame ſenſes are alſo the 


means 


1 
means of conveying to him pleaſure and pain; 
theſe are the hinges on which the paſſions 
turn, and till the child is acquainted with 
theſe ſenſations, it would appear that no paſ- 


ſion could be formed in his mind; for till he 


has felt pleaſure and pain, how, can he deſire 


any object or wiſh for its removal? How can 
he either love or hate? Let us obſerve then the 
manner in which love and hatred are formed, 
for on theſe paſſions depend all the reſt: when 
a child endures pain, and is able to detect the 
cauſe of it, the idea of pain is connected in 
his mind with that of the thing which produced 
it; and if the object which occaſioned pain be 
again preſented to the child, the idea of pain 
aſſociated with it ariſes alſo; this idea conſe- 


quently urges the child to avoid or to remove 


the object, and thus ariſes the paſſion of diſ- 
like or hatred, 


K 2 | In 
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In the ſame manner the paſſion of liking or 
love is readily formed in the mind of a child 
from the aſſociation of pleaſant ideas with cer- 
tain objects which produced them, and when 
theſe objects are preſented to him the aſſociated 
pleaſure ariſes in the mind with them, and 
prompts the child to purſue or to retain the 


agreeable object; this is the paſſion of love. 


The paſſions hope and fear are ſtates of the 
mind depending upon the good or bad proſ- 


pet of gratifying love or hatred, and joy or 


ſorrow ariſes according to the final ſucceſs or 
diſappointment which attend the exertions pro- 
duced by love or by hatred: out of theſe paſ- 


Hons, which have all a perceptible relation to 


our own good, and are univerſally acknow-. 


ledged to be ſelfiſh, all our other paſſions are 


| formed. 


The 


E 


The appearance then of a ſet of paſſions 


whoſe object ſeems to be the good of others 
and not our own, may be conſidered as an ano- 


maly in the human mind: ſome philoſophers 


have imagined that they muſt of courſe be in- 


nate; but our other paſſions are evidently not 
innate; they depend upon pleaſure and pain, 
and theſe are not experienced till we come 
into the world: this hypotheſis then is per- 
fectly unſatisfactory, and totally contradicts all 
that we know of the nature of the human 
mind: the following explanation of their ori- 


gin is therefore more to be relied upon. 


In the hiſtory of the human mind we find 


many inſtances of our dropping an interme- 


diate idea, which has been the means of our 


connecting two other ideas together: thus in 


learning the Greek language through the me- 


dium of the Latin, we at length ceaſe to 1n- | 


terpoſe a Latin word between the Greek ones 


and 


— — — 


1 
and the Engliſh ſignification of them, and we 
aſſociate Greck words immediately with Engliſh 
ones; finally, we. even ceaſe to interpoſe the 
Engliſh words alſo, and aſſociate ideas directly 
with the Greek words themſelves: thus, alſo, 
in ſtudying mathematics, we have no aſſocia- 
tion of truth with a propofition when firſt 
preſented to'us, but after we have gone through 
the proofs and forgotten them again entirely, | 
the aſſociation of truth ſo connected with the 
propoſition will ſtill remain with it, when 


at any future time it is offered to our mind. 


Another clear example of a ſimilar kind 
is to be ſeen in the love of money, or ava- 
rice: money is at firſt deſirable or belov- 
ed as actually affording a variety of com- 
forts; pleaſant ideas are thus connected with 
money: but in due time the link which has 
joined them together is forgotten, though the 
idea of pleaſure ſtill remains connected with 
money ; 
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money; then money is ſought for and loved, 


for the ſake of the pleaſant ideas connected 
with it, without any farther enjoyment of it 
whatever: the greateſt lovers of money never 


ſpend it, but always accumulate; the poſſeſſion 


of it being the only gratification which they 


aim at; but it is plain that this would never 
have happened, unleſs there had been origi- 
nally ſome tie by which they connected theſe 
pleaſant ideas with money, though this tie is 
at length forgotten *: for let us ſuppoſe there 

was a country in which gold and ſilver, from 
-- chats abundance, were of no value at all, and 
where all trade was carried on by barter, in 
| ſuch a country, no one would ſeek to accumu- 
late money, for he could never have any 


means of aſſociating with it pleaſant ideas, 


and avarice would of courſe have for its ob- 


| ject the accumulation of ſomething elſe. 


* See Gay's Preliminary Diſcourls to 1 5 Origin of 
Evil. 
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To apply what has been ſaid to the diſinter- 
eſted paſſions: let us ſuppoſe that any indivi- 
dual has done to us many offices of kindneſs, 
and has conſequently much contributed to our 
happineſs; it is natural for us to ſeek with ſome 
anxiety for the continuance of thoſe pleaſures 
which he is able to communicate: but we ſoon 
diſcern that the ſureſt way of obtaining this 
continuance of his friendly offices is to make 
them, as much as poſſible, a ſource of pleaſure 
to himſelf; we therefore do every thing in our 
power to promote his happineſs in return for 
the good he has conferred upon us, that thus 
we may attach him to us as much as we are 


able: hitherto all is plainly ſelfiſh; we have 


been evidently endeavouring for the ſake of 


our own future gratification to promote the 
happineſs of this perſon; but obſerve the con- 


ſequence: we have thus, by contemplating 


the advantage to be derived to ourſelves from 


promoting the proſperity of our friend, learnt 


to | 


t * 
to aſſociate a ſet of pleaſant ideas with his hap- 
pineG;. but the link which has-united. thaw 
gradually eſcapes us, while the union itſelf re- 
mains: continuing to affociate pleaſure with 
the well-being of our friend, we endeavour to 
promote it for the ſake of this immediate grati- 
fication, without looking farther; and in this 
way, his happineſs, which was at firſt attended 
to only as a means of future enjoyment, finally 


becomes an end: thus then the paſſion which 


was originally ſelfiſh, is at length diſintereſted, 
its gratification being completed merely by 
its ſucceſs in promoting the happineſs of ano- 
| ther: it is eaſy to obſerve alſo that from aſſo- 
ciating pleaſure with the happineſs of an 
individual when we procure it ourſelyes, 
that it muſt of courſe ſoon follow, that we 
ſhould experience pleaſure from a view of his 
happineſs any way produced; ſuch happineſs 
_ raiſing at all times pleaſant ideas when it is 


preſented to our minds: this is another feature 
1 of 
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of a diſintereſted affection, to feel delight 


from the mere increaſe of happineſs i in the ob- 


ject whom we love “. 


The origin of pattiotiſm may be ſimilarly 
traced : the pleaſures which our country af 
fords us are numerous, and powerful in their 
action; the wiſh to perpetuate the r- 
ment of theſe pleaſures includes the wiſh to 
promote the ſafety and welfare of our country, 
without which many of them would be inter- 


rupted or loſt; all this is evidently ſelfiſſi; but, 


It may be here objected perhaps that parents ſeem to 
have an inſlinclive difintereſted love of their offspring - ſurely 
the love of a parent for a new born infant is not uſually 
equal to that for a child of four or five years old; 

when a child is firſt born the proſpect and hopes of future 
pleaſure from it are ſufficient to make a parent anxious for 
its preſervation, and common humanity towards a help- 
leſs object would alſo operate in the care of it: as the 
child grows up the hope of future enjoyment fromvit muſt 
increaſe; hence would pleaſure be aſſociated with the | 
well-being of the child; and in due time the love for 
the child would conſequently become diſintereſted, 


as 
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as in the former caſe, it finally becomes diſin- 
tereſted: pleaſant ideas are thus ſtrongly con- 
nected with the welfare of our country; but 
the tie which has bound them together at length 
eſcapes our notice; the proſperity which was 
at firſt deſirable as a means of future enjoy- 
ment becomes itſelf an end: we feel a delight 
in ſuch proſperity, however produced, and 


we look not beyond this immediate delight. 


In the ſame way may we account for the forma- 
tion of that Eſprit de Corps which has in many 
caſes prompted to conſiderable exertions, with- 
out any view of other gratification, than the 
ſucceſs of theſe exertions. When we become 
a member of a particular profeſſion, we wiſh to 
promote the intereſt of that profeſſion, with a 
view at firſt to be ourſelves benefited by its 
proſperity ; this is the means of aſſociating 
pleaſure with the welfare of our profeſſion, in 
due time this tie is forgotten, and the paſſion 


LS. becomes 


„ 
becomes diſintereſted, having for its ſole ob- 
ject the pleaſure derived from the welfare of 


the claſs of men to which we belong. 


It is again not difficult to obſerve in what 
manner a general diſintereſted | benevolence 
takes place in a mind which has already re- 
ceived pleaſure from the happineſs of a few: 
from aſſociating pleaſure with the happineſs of 
theſe few, the tranſition is eaſy towards aſſociat- 
ing it with hoppineſs in general, with the hap- 
pineſs of any being, whether produced by our, 

{elves or by any other cauſes whatever, 

From the foregoing remarks then we may | 
\ conclude that diſintereſted paſſions are not 
innate, but that they may be traced like our 
other paſſions, to feelings of regard for ourſelves“. 

W 


* If it ſhould be here urged that children at a very 
early age ſhew figns of diſintereſted affection by freely 
| _ payrtang 


1 

If any one, in conſequence of hash been 
ſaid, ſhould view with leſs reſpect or admiration 
than before the exertions of the diſintereſted 
paſſions, it is no ſair conſequence of the expla- 
nation which I have brought forward: any paſ- 
ſion whole object is the happineſs of thoſe 
around us muſt ever be lovely, and is it leſs 
lovely becauſe it is fixed on the ſame baſis as 
our other paſſions? Certainly not; we ought 
rather to contemplate with peculiar pleaſure 


that maſterly arrangement of mind, which 


| parting with their playthings, &c. to others, I ſhould | 
ſay that this does not appear to be generally the caſe with 
children, as they are much more openly ſelfiſh than adults; 
and that when it does happen it is commonly from the 
fear of their parents? rebukes, or from the hope of their 
applauſes. In very young infants it is certainly not to be 

obſerved at all: and children may perhaps in ſome in- 
ſtances form at a very early period, in the uſual manner, a 
diſintereſted attachment to their playmates ; I only con- 
tend that it does not appear in any caſe to be born with 
them, 


thus 
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thus'confers a power upon ſelfiſhneſs itſelf of 
converting the pleaſure and welfare of others 


into a ſource of the greateſt delight to- our- 


ſelves. 


OF 
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F THE EVIDENCE. FOR CHRISTIANITY. 


D R. Butler has obſerved, in his Analogy, 
that the evidence for Chriſtianity conſiſts of 
many particulars, . the full effe& of which will 


only ariſe from their being colleQively conſi- 


dered: ſeveral excellent treatiſes have already 


been produced, in which a variety of theſe 
particulars have been urged with much force ; 
it ſtill appeared to me, however, that the more 
important parts of the evidence might be ad- 
vantageouſly ſtated in a manner ſommrbas dif- 
ferent from any which I remember to have met 
with, and that in ſuch a ſtatement I could beſt 
introduce ſome obſervations which had occur- 
2 red 
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red to me on the ſubject. This is attempted 


in the following diſquiſition. 


Were any perſon perfectly unprejudiced to 


be preſented with the New Teſtament for pe- 


ruſal, as a work conſiſting of the writings of 
different men, with their names prefixed to 


theſe writings, no ſuſpicion could ariſe in his 


mind that they were not the real productions 


of theſe men, any more than that Cicero was 
not the author of the orations attributed to 
him, or that Pliny did not write the epiſtles 


to which his name is annexed: and in 


reading the work itſelf, the ſtyle, the mat- 
ter, the ſimplicity of the narration, and the 
frequent occurences of the names of the au- 
thors in their compoſitions, would ſufficiently 


convince him (as on other occaſions) that the 


different parts of the collection before him 


were really written by thoſe to whom they 
are attributed, and were perfectly ſuitable to 


1 
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the character and ſituation of the authors 
and to the time in which they lived. 


But even if this decifive internal evidence 
were not deemed ſufficient, if other proofs 
were to be demanded of the genuineneſs and 
antiquity of the books of the New Teſtament, 
we ſhould be at no loſs for ſuch proofs: both 
their genuineneſs and antiquity are clearly eſta- 
bliſhed by the teſtimony of Authors who lived 
in the ſame period with the writers themſelves, 
or who were their immediate ſucceſſors - theſe 
authors, at a very early date, indubitably quote 

paſſages from the New Teſtament, in the ſame 
manner as Ariſtotle quotes Homer and the 
tragedians, and as Cicero quotes Ennius, that is 
apparently from memory, without baving the 
books before them, but certainly from the 
books themſelves; and in the beginning of the 
ſecond century (as is reaſonably to be ex- 
pected) the quotations are found ſtill more 
M frequent 
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frequent and more full: if this did not 
appear ſatisfaQtory, as in any other caſe it 
would, it can be ſhewn that in a very few 
years after the publication of the New Teſta- 
ment, large bodies of men received it as the 
guide of their belief“. It appears then that 

FER the” 


_ . # Whoever will read Dr. Lardnet's account of, and 
extracts from the Fathers, from Barnabas to Irenæus, will 
find the moſt unqueſtionable evidence of the genuinenefs 
of the New Teſtament: All theſe Fathers, from the year 
70 or ſooner, (for ſome place Clement in 61) to the 
year 178, clearly quote from, (ufirig the expreſſion © as 
it is written,” and other marks of quotation) and allude 
to various parts of the New Teſtament : their quotations 
and alluſions which are very abundant and very copious, 
agree accurately, the former as to words, and the latter 
as to meaning, with that copy of the New Teſtament 
which we now poſſeſs: in the writings of theſe Fathers 
alſo is to be found the moſt decifive teſtimony that the 
four Goſpels, which we now receive as true ones, were 
really written by thoſe to whom. they are attributed, the 
Apoſtles St. Matthew and St. John, and the companions 
of the Apoſtles, St. Mark and St. Luke; and it alſo ap- 
pears that the Ads, Epiſtles and Revelation are genuine 
productions, the former of St. Luke, and the reſt of the 
authors whoſe names they bear, or to whom they are 

now 
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the genuineneſs and antiquity of the books of the 
New Teſtament are as well, or rather, better at- 
| Lefled than the genuineneſs and antiquity of any 
frophane Author whatſoever, 


I conceive alſo that no one would for a mo- 
ment deny that an unprejudiced reader would 


immediately give the ſame credit“ at leaſt to 


the 


now attributed: in the time of Juſtin Martyr, about 193, 
if not before, portions of the New Teſtament were read 
and expounded to the churches: the reſurre&ion and 
other miracles were firmly credited in the times of theſe 
Fathers, ſome of whom were acquainted with the Apoſ- 
tles themſelves, and were of courſe the beſt judges poſſi- 
ble of the genuineneſs of the books of the New Teſtament :; 
their evidence may be conſidered as that of the great body 
of Chriſtians of their time, Heathen Authors alſo of 
early date refer to various parts of the New Teſtament, 
and quote certain miracles as being recorded in it. 

See Lardner's Credibility, vol. 2. 


* It might juſtly be ſaid more credit, for we find in the 
New Teſtament the relations of four different Authors of 
the hiſtory of their own times, and theſe relations agree 
in ſuch a manner as to refle& the ſtrongeſt authenticity 

M 2 upon 
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the events recorded in the New Teſtament, 


which are not miraculous, as he would to the 
natural events recorded by Thucydides, by Ju- 
lius Cæſar, or by Salluſt ; as being related ei- 
ther by eye-witneſſes, or by thoſe who were in- 
timately connected with them; the events in 


| Judza narrated by ſuch men, have the ſame 


claim to belief as thoſe recorded to have hap- 
pened in Greece ; the voyage of St. Paul bears 
the ſame marks of natural relation as the jour- 


nies of Cæſar: the ſimple repreſentation of 


affairs in the New Teſtament, the various par- 


upon each other, no one of them being a copy from 


any of the reſt : we find alſo their accounts corroborated 


by the Epiſtles of their cotemporaries: now 'can any 


thing be conceived more miraculous than that four men 


ſhould ſeparately compoſe a hiſtory entirely from their 
own imagination, without any foundation in truth, and 
that the hiſtories of theſe four ſhould happen to agree 
with each other in a variety of important particulars? 


And beſides this, that authors of the ſame time ſhould 


confirm by their letters the inventions of theſe four men ? 
Yet ſuch muſt be the belief of him who. diſputes the 


truth of the Evangeliſts' narrations, 


ticulars 
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ticulars of cuſtoms, manners, times, perſons, 
converſations and places, the mention of cit- 
cumſtances apparently diſadvantageous to the 
writers themſelves, or to thoſe connected with 
them, the diſcourſes and character of Chrift, 
and the deſign of his miſſion, as ſtated. by the 
Evangeliſts, are moſt abundant and convincing 
| proofs that the Authors did not fabricate the 


work in their own imagination *. 


Neither is external evidence deficient on 


this head; the ſuffering of Jeſus Chriſt under 
Pontius Pilate is recorded by Tacitus; the ex- 
iſtence of the Princes and Governors men- 
tioned in the New Teſtament, the Roman and 
Jewiſh cuſtoms, the treatment of the Jews by 
the Romans, the exact time laid to have been 
fpent in the building of the temple, the famine, 


\ 


* See Lardner's Poſthumous Sermons on the internal 


evidence for Chriſtianity, 


and 


* 
— 
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and the baniſhment of the Chriſtians under 
Claudius, and other particulars in the ſacred 
_ writings are confirmed by the cleareſt teſtimony. 
of heathen authors“: the New Teſtament, there- 
fore poſſeſſes all the marks of truth which any 
hiftory can poſſeſs. 


Neither can any one reaſonably aſſert that al- 
though the greater part of the New Teſtament 
may be genuine and true, that it is probable that 
the miracles are interpolated inventions of men 
who did not write the hiſtories ; we never de- 

cide in this manner with reſpect to prophane 
authors; we do not believe that the prodigies 
related by Livy. were introduced by another 
| hand; we do not believe that the account of 
the ſigns at the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. was 
an interpolation into Tacitus: beſides this, the 


ſtyle uſed in the relation of the miracles, the 


See Lardner's Credibility, Vol. I. 
belief 
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belief of the Fathers in them, and the teſti- 
mony of heathen writers of a very early date 


to their being then in the Teſtament, leave us 


no room to doubt for a moment on this 


ſubject. 


It cannot again be urged, that on account 
of the ſupernatural events recorded in the New 


Teſtament the whole is to be regarded as un- 


true: this is not our uſual way of judging ; our 
belief in the natural circumſtances” cannot be 
' reaſonably. ſhaken by the miraculous; for al- 


though Livy, and other hiſtorians of good cha- 


rater, have recorded ſupernatural events, we do 


not believe that therefore their hiſtories were 


forged or invented, nor do the prodigies related 


in them weaken our belief in the natural oc- 


currences in the {lighteſt degree. 


No one can inſiſt upon any alterations 


which may have been made in the New Teſ- 


tament 


» 
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the Conſolatio. 
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tament during the period through which it has 
exiſted as being ſufficient to invalidate its authen- 
ticity: theſe muſt have been fewer than in the 
works of prophane Authors, in which they are 
univerſally judged of very trifling, or rather of - 
no importance; I fay, fewer, for the New Teſta- | | 
ment was more likely to be carefully preſerved 
than any other book, and it would alſo be deem 
ed an impiety to alter it. | 


As the New Teſtament then is genuine 
throughout“, as it bears the ſame marks of a 


* With reſpe& to one or two of the Epiſtles I am 
aware that ſome have thought their genuineneſs not ſo de- 
cidedly proved by external evidence as the other parts of 
the New Teſtament: the internal evidence is ſtrong in 


their favour: but even if we were to admit that ſome 


doubts might be entertained concerning them, no con- 


dcluſion unfavourable to the other parts of the New Tef- 


tament could thence be drawn; for no one ſuſpełts the 
genuineneſs of all Plato's works, becauſe a ſmall por- 
tion of them is thought ſpurious; no one ſuppoſes that 
all Cicero's works are forgeries, becauſe he did not write 


See Berkley's Minute Philoſopher. 
true 
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true relation which any heathen hiſtory bears, 
however credible; as its precepts, the precepts 
of forbearance, charity, peace, and benevolence, 
are confeſſedly ſuperior to the pureſt canons of 
philoſophy ; and as its promiſes are agreeable to 
our nobleſt wiſhes, it is plain that the only 


difficulty attending its reception by ſome muſt 


ariſe from a reluctance to believe in the mira- 


cles recorded in it. Let us now conſider this 


objection. 


And here 1 would firſt obſerve that miracles 
appear perfectly conſonant to a Divine Revela- 
tion, and therefore that they are found in the 
New Teſtament in thoſe circumſtances in which, 


of all others, it is moſt probable they ſhould 


have been performed: and alſo that a want of 


miracles would have been accounted by the 
very perſons who object to them, and certainly 


by others, a want of a material part of the evi- 


dence for a Divine Revelation; this again in- 


„ creaſes 
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creaſes the probability that they actually took 


place. 


TI believe no one has yet denied that a mi- 
racle may be wrought: indeed as the original 


formation of the earth and of its inhabitants, 


and many other appearances which we daily 


meet with, muſt have been at firſt miraculous, 


we have proof poſitive that a miracle may be 


wrought, and has been wrought: but it has 


been ſaid that a miracle, if wrought, can never 
be fufficiently evidenced to produce rational 
belief; for a miracle is a deviation from the com- 
mon laws of nature, that is, it is contrary to our 
experience, and our belief in teſtimony is built 
on experience, therefore we may - as well ſup- 
poſe that our experience ſhould be contradicted 
in the latter, as in the former caſe. It is not 
difficult to anſwer this ſpecious argument: let 
any one fix upon three perſons with whom he 


has been long acquainted, who are all men of 
| ſtrict 
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ſtrict integrity, and of good common under- 
ſtanding; ſuppoſe theſe three to agree in the 
relation of a fact totally contrary to experience 
and the common laws of nature; ſuppoſe 
them ſeriouſly to affirm that they were eye- 
witneſſes to this fact; and let the fact be of a 
kind which it ſhould be rather detrimental to 
their own intereſt, or to that of thoſe connected 
with them, to relate, or at leaſt which they have 
no temptation to tell if not true ; I fay, in 
this caſe, would. the friend of theſe men be- 
lieve their relation? No doubt ; if he believed 
on reaſonable grounds; for it would moſt un- 
doubtedly be a more extraordinary contradiction 
to our experience, that they ſhould give teſtimony 
to a falſehood, that ſuch men ſhould deceive 
without any temptation to it, or that all the 
three ſhnould have their faculties fo changed as 
to be deceived themſelves, than that any ſingle 


ſupernatural event ſhould happen; a ſuperna- 
N 2 tural 
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tural event may certainly come to paſs, | 
that honeſt men ſhould deceive knowingly and 
that without any inducement to it, cannot be the 
cale ; it is impoſſible : if the friend of theſe men 
therefore does not rely upon their teſtimony, 
does not believe the event which they relate, 
he muſt believe that the ſenſes, or perception, or 
minds and characters of the three were inſtanta- 
neouſly changed by. miraculous means, that is, 
he muſt believe three miracles inſtead of one: 
as it is plain therefore that the friend of theſe 
men cannot poſſibly avoid believing in ſome- 
thing miraculous, in ſomething totally contrary 
to experience, he ſurely would determine more 
reaſonably in believing one ſupernatural event 
than three, in believing what is the leaſt than 
what is the moſt extraordinary: 7 conclude, 
therefore, that there may be ſufficient evidence lo 


induce the rational belief of a miracle. 


This 
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This being premiſed, it remains to enquire 
whether the qualities which are to be expected 
in thoſe whoſe evidence may be conſidered as 
deciſive in miraculous events are to be found 


in the perſons who bear teſtimony to the mi- 


racles recorded in the Goſpel. 


The qualities which we - ſhould reaſonably 
expect in witneſſes, and the only ones which 
we can deſire, are honeſty, and common ſenſe, 
or the free uſe of their faculties: in a court of 
judicature two witneſſes, in whom only the 
latter of theſe is evidently proved, are judged 
ſufficient to decide on the life of a man: if, 
therefore, beſides the competency of witneſſes 
to Judge, we can' prove their honeſty allo, we 
Have all that we can expect or require in a hu- 
man being; and moreover, theſe qualities in 
witneſſes, as I have juſt been proving, are am- 
ply. ſufficient to eſtabliſh the rational belief 


of a miracle. 


=Y 
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To apply this to the Authors of the New 
Teſtament; in the former part of this Eſſay, 
I have ſhewn that there is every reaſon at leaſt | 
which determines us on other occaſions, to be- 
lieve that the Apoſtles wrote the books and 
epiſtles attributed to them, and that the ſame 
perſons who wrote the natural, wrote alſo the 
miraculous pants: the Apoſtles therefore and 
their companions are the perſons whoſe credi- 
bility is to be examined by the abovemen- 


tioned ſtandard. 


Were they honeſt ? The. arguments which 
have been already urged as proofs of the/ truth 
is the Goſpel relations, are in fact ſo many 
Proofs of the honeſty of thoſe who wrote them : 
but, moreover, 1s it poſſible to receive from 
any one a more decided, uncquivocal proof of 
honeſty than his perſiſting in a relation which 
expoſes him infallibly to danger and to great 
inconvenience ? which inconvenience he 10. 


only 
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only expoſes himſelf to by a bare teſtimony 
when called upon, but which he willingly en- 
counters by a laborious ſpreading of his be- 
lief? now, could it even be proved (as ſome 
have imagined) that the Apoſtles and their 
companions did not ſuffer much during their 
miſſion, though there are abundant proofs to 
the contrary , ſtill it muſt be admitted that 
they had every thing to fear, that they rea- 
dily offered themſelves to receive the hatred 
which had raged againſt their maſter, and that 
they had little reaſon to expe& mild treatment 
from thoſe who had crucified him: beſides this, 
Chriſt forewarned them of the reception which 
they ſhould meet with in the world, that they 
ſhould be hated and perſecuted f: yet theſe 
men perlevered in | their courſe, without the 
moſt diſtant proſpect of worldly advantage: 
can there be any doubt then of their honeſty ? 
* See Lardner's Lives of the Apollles. 


+ St, John's Goſpel, Chapter XV, 18, 
| With 
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With reſpect to their competency as witneſ- 
ſes, it may be obſerved, that St. Matthew and 
St. John were eye· wit neſſes, as we find from 
their books; that St. Mark and St. Luke certainly 
wrote from the relations of eye-witneſles, or 
from what they had themſelves ſeen; and that 
the Authors of the Epiſtles were alſo eye-wit- 
neſſes, or immediately connected with them: 
| that the miracles recorded in the Goſpel are of 
a kind which could not be counterfeited, that 
the mere uſe of their ſenſes was all which was 
neceſſary for the witneſſes to poſſeſs to preclude 
any poſſibility of their being deceived, that 
they were all competent to judge whether a 
paralytic Ann Was inſtantaneouſly cured or not, 
whether Jeſus Chriſt appeared to them after 
his death or not, whether they themſelves, and 


others intimately known to them, ſpoke in 


See Lardner's Credibility, Vol, II. 


tongues 


1 
tongues which they had never learnt, or whether 
they did not; and the ſame of the other mi- 
racles: we infer, therefore, that the Writers of 
the N ew Teſtament were no leſs competent to 
judge, than honeſt in their relation; and of 
courſe then, if we do not believe their re- 
lation, muſt we not inevitably believe, ei- 
ther that honeſt men deceived knowingly, at 
the ſame time injuring themſelves, which is 
impoſſible 2 or elſe, that the faculties, or cha- 
raters of all theſe perſons were changed 
very frequently by ſupernatural interpoſitions? 
this, however, is no leſs miraculous than any 
facts which they have related; it is alſo ſuppo- 
ſing a much greater number of miracles to have 
ba wrought; and ſuch miracles would be 


equally a proof of a Divine Revelation. | 


Such is the ſtrength of the evidence of the 
Apoſtles and their companions when ſtanding 
by itſelf but a very ſtrong argument in its fa- 

O | a5 vour 
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vour is to be drawn from the evidence, quite 


independent of theirs, of the accompliſhment. 
of Prophecies : for if any ſingle miraculous in- 
terpoſition (ſuch as prophecy) can be proved, 
the proof of other miracles is rendered eaſier: 
now we find in the Old Teſtament (the genu- 
ineneſs of which is in fact proved by that of 
the New) prophetic paſſages fulfilled by the ap- 
pearance of Chriſt at the time in which he 
came into the world, at the place in which he 
dwelt, and by his' ſufferings; and this appear- 
ance and ſuffering of Chriſt at the time and in 
the place predicted, is proved by the teſtimony 
of heathen authors*: we have alſo unqueſtion- ; 
able proofs of the fulfilment of the Prophecy 
of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem +, of the riſe 

of 


* Tacitus, Suetonius and others. 


+ Tacitus, has recorded the deſtruction of Jeruſalem ;. 
he, as well as Joſephus and other heathens, who have 
mentioned this event, and alſo Pliny junior, who 
5 4 | confirms 
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ol Antichriſt, and of the perſecution of the 


Chriſtians, and moreover we are ourſelves eye- 
witneſſes, at this day, to the accompliſhment 
of the Prophecy of the ſpread of Chriſtia- 
nity, and to that remarkable one, in the Old 
Teſtament, of the diſperſion, but preſervation 


of the Jews, as a dictinct nation. 


Perhaps ſome one may be here diſpoſed to 
enquire why the Chriſtians ſhould receive as 
authentic the miracles recorded in the New 
Teſtament, and reje&@ thoſe of hiſtorians who 


bear a high character for veracity : it was the 


opinion of Dr. Hartley * that it was impoſſi- 


confirms the account of other prophane writers of the 
perſecution of the Chriſtians, may all be conſidered, by 


thus bearing witneſs to the fulfilment of prophecies, as 


giving in fact their teſtimony in favour of ſupernatural 
interpoſitions in the Chriſtian diſpenſation. 


* Obſervations on Man, Vol, II. Evidence for Chriſ- 
tianity, 


Oz2 3 
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ble to prove all pagan miracles to be falſe, but 


I conceive they are uſually regarded as being 
ſo for the following reaſons; namely, that 
the hiſtorians relating them do not declare that 
they were eye- witneſſes of them; nor did they 
hear them from eye-witneſſes: that they often 
give room to think that they did not themſelves 
believe them; that they evidently inſert them in 
ſome cafes through flattery ; that the miracles 
| they relate appear to have no important ten- 
dency; that the relation of them was never at- 
tended with any danger or inconvenience, but 
that the omiſſion of them probably might: it 
may hence be inferred that the prophane hiſto- 1 
rians had not the qualities required in credible 

witneſſes with reſpect to the miraculous facts 


which they relate. 


From the foregoing obſervations then it fol- 


lows, that if we allow the fame weight to the 


arguments for Chriſtianity which we do to ſimilar 


arguments 
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arguments on other occaſions, they lead us 
to believe that the New Teſtament is a genuine 
production of thoſe to whom it is attributed ; 
that the facts both natural and miraculous re- 
corded therein, are ad inventions of the wri= 
ters; that theſe facts can be proved by teſtimo- | 
ny; that the teſtimony of thoſe who wrote 
them is that of men as much entitled to belicf 
as any witneſſes can poſſibly be; and that their 
evidence 1s Nil farther corroborated by the 
accompliſhment of Prophecies in the Old and 
New Teſtament, to the fulfilment of ſome of 


which we are ourſelves eye-witneſſes at this 


day. 
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04 THE CONNECTION OF PAIN AND 
* PLEASURE. 


In AT the ceſſation of pain is accompa- 
nied by pleaſure, is a fact which has been 
repeatedly obſerved: if the remarks which 


J ſhall offer on this ſubject be not deemed ſuf- 


| ficient to explain completely the cauſe of this 
connection between ſuch oppoſite feelings, they 
may ſtill, however, afford ſome aſſiſtance to- 


wards an inveſtigation of it. 


The organs of bodily ſenſations, whether of | 


a pleaſing or a painful kind, are decided by 


Various 
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various experiments to be the brain and nerves: 
the nerves conduct, and the brain receives im- 
preſſions: this ſyſtem, therefore, (as it is called) 
may be conlidened as capable of being in_the 
tate of pleaſure, of pain, and of indiffer- 


ence. 


Let us ſuppofe a pero i à tate of indif- 
ference as to heat; upon coming near a fire 
he will experience at firſt an agreeable warmth, 
chat is; pleaſure; if the heat be increaſed this 
ſtate of pleaſure will, after a time, be con- 
verted into one of pain, from the increaſed 
action upon the nerves and brain: then let the 
heat be gradually withdrawn, the nervous ſy . 
tem muſt acquire again, during this removal, the 
ſtate of reh, chat is, pleaſure, and finally, 
after paſſing through that ſtate (the heat ſtill 
being diminiſhed) it will arrive at indiffer- 
ence: from this then we may conclude, that 
a ſtate of pleaſure may be increaſed or puſhed 
on 
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on till it is converted into one of pain; 
| and, on the other hand; that any action 
which produces pain, will, if it gradually 
goes off, induce at a certain period of its de- 


creaſe, a ſtate of pleaſure. 


The ſame reaſoning which has now been 
applied to the body may be extended alſo to 
the mind; total languor of mind is not ſo plea- 
ſant as a certain degree of action or emotion; 
and emotions pleaſant at one period may be 
increaſed till they become painful; and of courſe 
then when any circumſtance ſo acts upon or ſti- 
mulates the mind as to raiſe it, and the nervous 
ſyſtem, with which it is connected, to a ſtate of 
pain, if ſuch emotion gradually expires, it is 
plain that at a certain period of its decreaſe 
it will induce a ſtate of pleaſure: ſuch a ſtate 
| lying between pain and indifference; above 


indifference and below pain. 


Þ | Hence 
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Hence then we are able to explain why 
pleaſure ſhould ariſe in all caſes from the gra- 
dual ceſſation of any action or emotion which 


produces pain. 


But that exceſs of action which cauſes pain 
does not always go off gradually: organization 
may be deſtroyed, or the pain may be ſuddenly 
removed in other ways; Rill, however, its re- 
moval will be ſucceeded by pleaſure: but plea- 
ſure cannot then ariſe in the ſame manner as 
when the action gradually abates; it muſt de- 
pend on ſome other cauſe: but the perſon who 
is relieved appears to have no new ſource of plea- 
ſure communicated to him, and ſuppoſing him 
previouſly to feeling the pain, to have been in 
a {late of iadifferencd, how ſhould it happen, 
that from the mere removal of the pain he 


| ſhould experience pleaſure ? 


In 


* J 

In order to anſwer this queſtion J muſt lay 
down the following law of Nature which is 
abundantly confirmed by experience, viz. 
de that the temporary withdrawal of any action 
from the body or mind invariably renders them 
more ſuſceptible of that action when again 
produced. Thus after long faſting the body 
is more ſuſceptible of the effects of food, than 
if the ſtomach had been lately ſatisfied; the 
| ation of ſtrong liquors is found to be greater 
on thoſe who uſe them ſeldom, than on ſuch 
as are in the habit of drinking them : thus too 
with reſpe& to the mind, if a perſon be de- 
prived for a time of his friend's ſociety, or of a 
favourite 3 the next viſit of his 
friend, or the next renewal of his amuſement 
is attended with much more pleaſure than if 


they had never been witheld from him. 
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To apply this law to the caſe. of a perſon 
ſuddenly relieved from acute pain: while he 
labours with ſuch pain his mind is totally oc- 
cupied with it, and he is unable to attend to his 
cuſtomary purſuits or amuſements: he becomes 
therefore more ſuſcepyible of their action by 
this withdrawal, and when they are again 
preſented to him, their action is ſo much more 
powerful than before, that it raiſes him above 


indifference to pleafure*. . 


But, again, all pains do not proceed from | 
an exceſs of action, they may ariſe from re- 
ducing the body, or the mind, to a ſtate below 
indifference as well as from raiſing it to a ſtate 


very high above it: thus if a perſon have 


* It is not improbable that in caſes of the gradual 
removal of pain alſo, the pleaſure which ſucceeds may 
be ſometimes increaſed from this cauſe, | 


juſt 
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juſt ſufficient warmth in his body to keep him | 
barely at eaſe, or in a ſtate of differed, 
by withdrawing this heat, that is by making 
him feel cold, a ſtate of uneaſineſs or pain is 
induced: ſo alſo if a perſon whoſe mind is 
in a calm ſtate, be made acquainted with a 
| melancholy event, his quiet is interrupted, 
and he ſinks below indifference into a painful 
ſtate of mind: now in the former caſe, the 
mere removal of the cold is. attended with 
pleaſure, and in the latter caſe, the mere 
W of the grief; although no new 
ſource of pleaſure is communicated in either 


. nal. > 


This II conceive to depend upon the law of 
Nature which I have juſt been ſtating; the 
conſequence of the | withdrawal of the cold, 
(which is effected by again communicating 


the portion of heat which had been loſt) is 


the 


| „ 

the renewed action of this heat; but from its 
abſence for a time, the body in more ſuſcept- 
ible of its action than before, its action is 
therefore greater, and the body is raiſed 
above the point we ſuppoſed it at original- 
ly, indifference, and of courſe it reaches plea- 


ſure 5 


In like manner when grief alſo is with- 
drawn from the mind, its uſual cheer- 
fulneſs is reſtored, and the common amuſe- 
ments or occupations of life are reſumed, 
but the mind is now, from having loſt theſe 
for a time, become more ſuſceptible of their 
action; their action therefore raiſes it above 


indifference, and of courſe it is ſtimulated to 


The action of heat upon thoſe who have been long 
| Expoled to ſevere cold is ſo great as to go beyond plea- 
ſure and to produce even dangerous effects. | 


pleaſure 
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pleaſure: this is equally the caſe whether the 
pain be gradually or ſuddenly removed. 


Thus then whether pain ariſes from exceſs 
or deficiency of action, the gradual or the ſud- 
den removal of it muſt be in all caſes attended 


with pleaſure. 
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1 has been conſidered as detrimen- 
tal to a late on different accounts: among 
other injurious tendencies which have been 
imputed to it, is that of its checking the in- 
creaſe of national riches; if the wealth of a 
kingdom, it has been urged, conſiſts of the 
ſtock of productions raiſed from the ground, 
and of thoſe formed by the labour of its in- 
habitants, whatſoever decreaſes this ſtock un- 
neceſſarily, which Luxury does, muſt of courſe 


diminiſh the wealth of the ſtate. 
8 2 This 
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This argument appears at firſt ſight conclu- 


five; but a little attention will enable us, in 
a great degree, to avert it. Luxury may be de- 
fined a. conſumption or enjoyment of unnecel- 
ſary commodities; now if there were no de- 
mand for ſuch commodities, it is plain that they 
would never be produced, for no indycement_ 

or reward would be offered for producing them, 
and men will not 1 without a reward; but 
Luxury cauſes a reward to be offered for them, 
and of courſe occaſions their production; we 
therefore fairly arrive at this concluſion, that 
Luxury cauſes an increaſe of commodities in 


a ſtate. 


But if the produce of every year's labour in- 
raiſing, fabricating, or importing unneceſſary 
commodities be all conſumed annually, then 
indeed the ſlate is not permanently richer ; but 
it 1s certainly richer for that year, fince a 


quantity 
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quantity of unneceſſary commodities have been 
in poſſeſſion of it, though they have alſo been 
conſumed: but the unneceſſary commodities 
produced annually, are not all annually con- 
famed; much of them remain, as houſes, fur- 
niture, plate, pictures, books, &c. theſe are 
permanent riches. to a kingdom, and in this 
way, therefore, Luxury cauſes the increaſe of 


the wealth of a ſtate. 


By the medium of Luxury again, the re- 
venue, and ſometimes the capital, of both the 
unproductive and productive claſſes of fociety, is 
thrown a great deal into the hands of the in- 
duſtrious; it there commonly aſſumes the form 
of ſtock in trade, and though all ſuch ſtock is 
not permanent riches to a kingdom, (for articles 
of quick conſumption can hardly be ſo deemed), 
yet much of the ſtock in trade, as ſhops, ware 
houſes, buildings for manufactories, machines, 


22 implements 
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implements of art, &c. are permanent, and of 
courſe Luxury, in this way alſo increaſes the 
wealth of a ſtate. 

The miſtake then of thoſe who ſuppoſe that 
Luxury diminiſhes national wealth, ariſes from 
merely conſidering it as a conſumer of com- 
modities, without remembering that it is the 
ſame Luxury which creates a demand, which 
cauſes a reward to be offered for them, and 
without which they would never have been 


produced. „„ 


As one man can raiſe conſiderably more by 


his labour on the earth than would procure to 
himſelf the neceſſaries of life; and confiderably 
more, if he be a tenant, than would procure them 
to himſelf and to his landlord ; it is plain that 
in order to induce this man to exert himſelf 
to the utmoſt, and in order to induce his land- 

lord 


6 


lord to diffuſe his ſhare of the produce of the 


earth, that they muſt both be tempted to it by the 
offer of other commodities beſides thoſe which 
are abſolutely neceſſary in return, that is by Lux- 
ury : in this way then Luxury, by promoting the 
labour of the tiller of the ground, and by diſpo- 
ſingboth him andthe poſſeſſor of the ground, wil- 
lingly to part with their ſuperabundant produce 
to the induſtrious, increaſes the population and 
happineſs, as well as riches of a ſtate. If two 
hundred men, (to repeat this ſtatement) could 
by moderate labour ſupport themſelves and 
three hundred more, they muſt be induced to 
work a ſufficient time to accompliſh this by 
rewards offered them by the three hundred, that 
is by articles of Luxury fabricated or procured 


by them ; and of courſe the moderate labour 


of theſe three hundred muſt be employed in 


accompliſhing this ; it is plain then that the Rate 
muſt thus be richer than if the two hundred 
men 
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men (who are ſuppoſed to be all- ſufficient for 
the purpoſe) were compell'd to work and to 
maintain the three hundred in idleneſs; but the 
ſlate would not only be richer if they all work 
but alſo happier; the talents of all its in- 
habitants would then be called into action, 
this would produce various ſources of conve- 
nience, amuſement, and delight, the greater 
part of which would probably be otherwiſe un- 
known, and of courſe the aggregate ſum of 

enjoyment greatly abridged. 
It appears then that Luxury has . 
been of ſervice to ſtates and that the riches 


accumulated in a ſtate by means of it muſt 


be in proportion to the demand for durable 


commodities. 


But although Luxury thus increaſes the 
wealth and happineſs of a nation, there can be no 
doubt 


Cn} 
doubt that its exceſs would be attended with per- 
nicious effects: beſides being ruinous to indivi- 
duals, and throwing them into a lower claſs of 
ſociety, which indeed is of no great conſequence 
to the whole of the ſlate, it might introduce 
too eager a purſuit of money, and in that way 
tend to the corruption of good morals, while 
it was at the ſame time promoting effeminacy: 
ſuch a loſs of virtue and of courage would 


certainly endanger the ſafety of the ſtate. 
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OF ENGLISH METRES, 


| Arrhovon the greateſt part of Engliſh 
poetry is written in rime, or in heroic blank verſe, 
there appears no natural incapacity in the Eng- 
liſh language to admit of a more general intro= |. 
duction of unrimed meaſures; by means of em- 
phaſis it is no leſs eaſy to divide our own words 
than thoſe of any other nation, into long and 
ſhort ſyllables, and of courſe we are capable of 
imitating any of the forms of verſe which are 
handed down to us from the ancients; if a 
peculiar arrangement of Latin or of Greek ſyl- 


R tables 
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| lables be pleaſing to the Engliſh ear, it is dif- 
ficult to aſſign a cauſe why the ſame arrange 
ment of Engliſh ſyllables ſhould not be plea- 
ſing allo. 


The Germans have adopted a variety of the 
ancient meaſures into their Poetry with good 

ect; and indeed their moſt celebrated Epic- 
poem the Meſſiah, is written in Hexameter 
verſe: they poſſeſs too, beſides a variety of 
other pieces, tranſlations from Horace and 
Anacreon, in which the meaſures of the ori- 


ginals have been imitated. 


The Engliſh have not yet ventured upon ſo 
free an introduction of the ancient metres as 
the Germans, they are not, however, without 
many ſpecimens of unrimed verſe beſides the 


heroic. 


The 
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The complaint of Oenone, by George Peele, 


written about 1590, is a ſpecimen of this kind, 
the lines are indeed in heroic meaſure, but 
they are thrown into regular ſtanzas - the firit 


of them is the following : 


 Melpomene, the muſe of tragicke ſongs, 
With mournful tunes, in ſtole of diſmall hue, 
Aſſiſt a filly nymph to wail her woe, 
And leave thy luſtie company behind. 


The Mourning Muſe of Spencer is alſo writ= 


ten in rimeleſs verſe ; it begins thus: 


Come forth, ye nymphs, come forth, 
= Forſake your watry bowers, 
Forſake your moſly caves, 
And help me to lament ; 
Help me to tune my A notes 
To gurgling ſound 
Of Liffie's tumbling ſtreams ; 


Come, let ſalt tears of ours 


Mix with his waters freſh ; 
| R 2 | O come, 
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O come, let one conſent 
Join us to mourn with wailful plaints 


The deadly wound. 


In Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, we meet 
with a great variety of ſpecimens of Engliſh 
Hexameter and Pentameter verſe, beſide other 
ancient metres; many harmonious lines may 
be ſelected from them. But as Sidney has 
formed his imitations upon a falle principle, 
1magining that the Engliſh language was to be 
ſcanned, not by. emphaſis, but by poſition, like 
the languages of the ancients, we cannot be 
ſurprized that theſe compoſitions ſhould be but 
little reliſhed, 


! 
1 
\ 


re uſed by Milton in his tranſla- 
tion from Horace has been well received: it 


is adopted by Collins, in his Ode to Evening, 


The meaſu 


and by other modern poets with ſucceſs, 
; | Dr, 


1 

Dr. Watts has, imitated the Sapphic meaſure 
in an Ode, which has not been without its ad- 
| mirers, beginning * When the fierce North- 
| wind, &c.“ the Poet has not, however, accu- 
rately arranged the feet of this Ode according 


to the model before him. 


Glover has introduced into his Medea a 
variety of regular unrimed, Odes; the fol- 
lowing is no unpleaſing ſpecimen of the Cho- 


ruſes: 


From the polith'd realms of Greece, 
Wherg the arts and muſes reign, . 
Truth and juſtice are expell'd. 
Here from palaces and towers, 
Snowy-veſted faith is fled; 
While beneath the ſhining roofs 
Falſchood ftalks in golden robes. 
Dreary Caucaſus ! again 


Take 


/ 


| L 
| T ake us to thy frozen breaſt, 
j | Let us ſhiver on thy ridge 


Cheering breeze with ſportive pinion 
Gliding o'er the criſped main, 
With our treſſes thou ſhalt wanton, 
On our native fands no more. 

F ountains, whoſe melodious waters 
Cooling the Fhæacian grots, 

Oft our eyes to ſweeteſt ſlumbers 
With their lulling falls beguil'd, 

We have chang'd your, ſoothing warble 
For the doleful moan of woe, 

And our peaceful moſs deſerting | 


Found a pillow thorn'd with care 


Beſide the regular meaſures of the 8 

g we find others in the Choruſes of the Trage- 
| dians, which if not really written ſolely by 

the ear of the poet, are, I believe, with ſome 


difficulty pam by the learned to any cer- 


tain 


„ 
tain rules. Milton, who in his choruſes to Sam- 
ſon Agoniſtes, had evidently theſe meaſures 
in his view, has certainly allowed himſelf great 
liberty in forming lines, and ſeems to have 
conſidered it as a ſufficient imitation of his 
model to write in the manner which to his own 
ear afforded harmony of verſe. In the lines 
which are here tranſcribed he has perhaps ſuc- 


ceeded as well as in any parts of theſe choruſes: 


Many are the ſayings of the wiſe | 
In ancient and in modern books enroll'd, 
Extolling patience as the trueft fortitude ; 
And to the bearing well of all calamities, 
Al chances incident to man's frail life 
Conſolitories writ ; | 
With ſtudied argument, and much perſuaſion ſought, 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought; 
But with th' afflicted in his pangs, their ſound 
Little — or rather ſeems a tone 
Harſh, and of diſſonant mood from his complaint, 
8 Unleſs 
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Unleſs he feel within 
Some ſource of conſolation from above, 


Secret refreſniggs that repair his ſtrengtn 


And fainting ſpirits uphold— 


In a collection of Poems, entitled the Union, 
we alſo meet with an irregular Ode addreſt to 


. 0 . . . . 
Arthur Onſlow, Eſq. this piece, which is re- 


markably pleaſing to the ear, is compoſed of 


lines written upon the model of the ancient 
metres, intermixed with Alexandrines and he- 
roic blank verſe: it finiſhes thus, 


/ 


The juſt memorial of fair deeds | 


Still flouriſhes, and like th' untainted ſoul 


Bloſſoms in freſheſt age, above 
The weary fleſh, and envy's rankling wound, 
Such after years mature 
In full account ſhall be thy meed, 
O may your riſing hope, 
Well 
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Well principled in every virtue, bloom, 
Till a freſh-ſpringing flock implore, 
With infant hands, a grandfire's powerful pray'r, | 
Or round your honour'd couch their prattling ſports 


purſue, 


It appears then that the Engliſh language is 
not incapable of receiving forms of metre which 
are ſufficiently harmonious without the repe- 
tition of ſimilar ſounds; if the example of the 
poets whom I have mentioned were followed by 
others, our attachment to rime might at length 
be diminiſhed, and a greater eaſe and variety 


might be introduced into our poetical com- 


poſitions. 


E 2g } 


OF THE POETICAL CHARACTER OF 
HORACE. 


bn the liſt of Roman Poets who have 
been held up as the ornament of their coun- 
try, a diſtinguiſhed place has generally been 
allowed to Lora I cannot, but ſuſpect, 
however, that greater praiſe has been beſtowed 
by many upon his poetical compoſitions than 


candid criticiſm will admit. 


The author of whom I am treating was 
by no means ſolely prompted to write by 


the deſire of acquiring reputation as a poet“: 


he 


* Horace was the ſon. of a freed-man of conſiderable 
property, his father not only procured him the beſt in- 
ſtructors, but watching himſelf over the conduct of his 

82 child 
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he had a nobler object before him, that of pro- 
moting the virtue of the ſtate: his firſt poetical 
attempts were ſatires; and throughout the greater 


part 


child with an attentive eye, laboured to implant in him, at 
an early age, a love of virtue with a contempt and abhor- 
rence of vice. When his education at Rome was finiſhed, 
Horace was ſent to Athens; he was there engaged in phi- 
loſophical purſuits when the civil war broke out, and he 
joined the partiſans of liberty; he ſeems to have been 
ſincere and active in their cauſe, for he was entruſted with 
the command of troops, and fought at Philippi. The loſs 
of this battle was fatal to the freedom of Rome, and Ho- 
race was among the number of thoſe whoſe eſtates were 
confiſcated by the conquerors; ſoon after this period he 
appears to have firſt preſented himſelf to the public as an 
author: finding all exertions for a change of government 
would be fruitleſs, and impelled, as he tells us, by poverty, 
which was not indecd literally the caſe, he began to exert. 
thoſe talents, which attracted, as he probably expected 
they would, the notice and the rewards of the great. 


The friendſhip which he formed with Mæcenas and the 
Emperor was certainly favourable to the defign, which 
Horace ſeems to have adopted from the time of his firſt 
publications, of turning his attention chiefly to moral 


ſubjects: he was encouraged, and ſometimes perhaps re- 
| queſted 


„ 
part of his productions he appears to have 
had conſtantly in his view, the inculcation of 
manly ſentiments and uſeful maxims, the ridi- 
culing of the follies and the reformation of 


the morals of his countrymen. 


With ſuch an aim as this we cannot wonder 
that Horace ſhould have been ſo deeply en- 
groſſed as to have conſidered poetry rather as 
a pleaſant means of inſtruction, than as a pri- 


mary object of purſuit. 


Ego me illorum dederim quibus eſſe poetas 


Excerpam numero. Serm. 1. 4. 
But without inſiſting upon his own profeſ- 


queſted by his patrons to direct his writings to the reſto- 
ration of peace and good order, and to aſſail with ridi- 
cule and reproof, the licentiouſneſs of the times: a taſk 
ſo agreeable to his inclinations, he performed during the 


greater part of his life, with ability and ſteadineſs. 
0 | ſions, 
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ſions, it will readily be granted, that it is in 
his Lyric pieces alone that we are to look for a 


diſplay of his poetical talents: to theſe then 


we ſhall turn our attention. 


The ode, like any other piece of poetical 
compoſition, is written with ſome determined 
end; and this end ſhould be one: whether a 
hero is to be praiſed, a mourner to be ſoothed, a 
virtue to be inculcated, or a vice to be reproved, 
the ſubject of the ode is ſingle and defined; of 
the great direction and purpoſe of the perfor- 
mance therefore the poet ſhould never loſe ſight; 
an unconnected groupe of thoughts and images, 
however ſtriking or affecting, form not a good | 
ode ; whatever is introduced ſhould evidently 
tend to the end which is in view, whatever 1s 
unconnected with this end is idle, and ineffec- 
tive, and ſpoils that wholeneſs which is eſſen- 


tial 
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tial to the excellence of the piece: Neither is 
it all- ſufſicient merely to unite the different 
paſſages or portions of the ode with the theme 
on which it is written; the poet muſt not ſtop 
here; the paſſages muſt alſo be united among 
themſelves, the mind ſhould glide with eaſe 
from one part to the next, the link between 
them ſhould be plainly diſcernible, or the 
piece is a mere cento. Connection of com- 
ponent parts, together with wholeneſs (if 1 
may ſo expreſs it) are eſſential to the perfec- 


tion of the ode. 


But the lyric compoſitions of Horace, beſide 
being very Alten deficient in theſe requiſites, 
are not unfrequently diſpleaſing from a want 
ol ſimplicity, and from their inequality both 
in ſtyle and in thought. 


To 


1 
EB 
To attempt the proof of theſe aſſer- 
tions by an elaborate critique on the writings 
of this Author would far exceed the limits of 
an eſſay; I ſhall content myſelf with produ- 
cing lome inſtances of his deficiencies which are 


to be met with even in his more celebrated odes. 


Let 18 ſhortly examine the ode to lIulus: 
this piece has by ſome been exalted as the 
rival of the Lyrics of Pindar, and may be ſe- 
lected as a compoſition in which Horace has 
| greatly exerted himſelf. It begins with the 
_ compariſon of the poet who imitates Pindar to 
| a perſon truſting to artificial wings in his flight 
over the ſea; this is far-fetched ; Pindar is then 
compared to a river overflowing its banks; 
this is no doubt a juſt ſimile; the ſubjeQs of 
which this poet treats are next enumerated; | 
Horace then compares Pindar to a ſwan and him- 


ſelf to a bee; then abruptly addreſſing Iulus, he 


deſires 
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deſires him to ſing the triumph of Auguſtus, 
whom our poet compliments in a high ſtrain, 

and finiſhes with telling his friend to ſa- 

crifice on the occaſion of this triumph, ten 
bulls and cows, while he himſelf ſhall offer up 
a calf: nearly two ſtanzas are occupied in the 
deſcription of this victim. It is ſufficiently evi- 
dent that this ode is remarkably faulty as to 
unity of deſign, and its ſubje& matter, it can 
claim upon'the whole but little approbation. 
Another poem of this Author's, which has 
alſo been greatly admired, is the ode to Cal- 
liope; after beginning with an addreſs to the 
Goddeſs, Horace relates the dangers from 
which he was preſerved by the care of the 
Muſes, and expreſſes his reliance on their fu- 
ture protection: in this part of the ode we 
meet with a long liſt of names of places, than 
which nothing can be more tedious in poetry; 
he next deſires the Muſes to recreate Cæſar after 
1 his 
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his labours; then follows a deſcription, (by 
no means well connected with what precedes) 
of the war of the Titans, and this deſ- 
cription neceſſarily abounds with the proper 
names of Gods; he then remarks upon the 
excellence of wiſdom, and finiſhes with an 
account of the ſufferings of the Giants: 
by the introduction of this war, I apprehend, 
the poet, means it ſhould be inferred that the 
Gods were indebted to wiſdom as. much as. to. 
ſtrength, for their victory over the ignorant 
though daring Titans: ſurely this ſtarting into 
mythology to compliment Calliope is no 
very excellent expedient ; may I preſume to | 
obſerve, that; it, would: have been much more. 
natural, as well as intereſting, to have deſcribed 
the effects really produced by the humanizing 
Muſes, than to have inſiſted upon the im- 
Portance of prudence in this imaginary; bat- 


tle: how. would the pen of Ovid have 
ch armed 


1 
charmed upon a ſubject ſo delightful, and fo 
rich in beautiful appendages. In the ode 
* Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon aut Mytele- 
nen,“ we meet with ſo ſtriking a want of con- 
nection, that many have been indes to be- 
lieve ſome of it loſt; even with this allow- 
ance, it has not the ſlighteſt pretenſions 
to wholeneſs: the ſtyle of the ode O Navis, 
referent in mare te novi, borders upon the 
bombaſt; the ode to Fortune, though it has 
a ſplendid beginning, ſinks in its progreſs: 
the celebrated ode Anguſtam amici pau- 
periem pati,“ falls off remarkably towards 
the end, and introduces a new ſubject foreign 
from the reſt of the piece; and in the 
ade © Incluſam Danaen turris ahenea, we 
meet with ſome lines which arg better ſuited 


to the Sermones. 


A careful peruſal of the works of Horace 
T 2 will 
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will, I am perſuaded, furniſh other inſtances 
of imperfections of a ſimilar kind ; thoſe which 
J have mentioned are ſufficient to ſhew that 
his poems of the loftier caſt are far from be- 
ing compleat in their kind; I am, however, 
by no means unwilling to acknowledge, that 


ſome may be ſelected from them which are well 


deſerving of approbation, and that among his 


lighter odes, The Quis multa gracilis te puer 


in roſa, the © Vile potabis modicis Sabinum,” 


into which, a compliment to Mæcenas is ſo dex- 


terouſly introduced, and the © Perſicos odi puer 


apparatus,” are well entitled to the higheſt 


praiſe which they have hitherto received. 


Horace is certainly diſtinguiſhed by various 
_ excellencies ; the man of elegance, of goodſenſe, 


bof delicate humour and keen penetration “, the 


— 


Terſior ac purus magis Horatius, et ad notandos 


mores hominum præcipuus. | QuiNTILLIANs 5 


philoſopher 
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Philoſopher and the ſound critic are prevalent 
throughout his works; ſuch is the praiſe 
| which no one will deny to him : but that high 
and unqualified applauſe which he has re- 
ceived as a Lyric poet, is certainly more than 
he can claim from his productions, and can- 
not, but in ſome degree, have ariſen from an 
indiſcriminating partiality to the works of the 


ancients, 
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